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In a Little Red Doll House up in 
Aunt Amelia’s attic lived the Pop- 
over Family, Mr. Popover, who was 
a clothes-pin, Mrs. Popover, a little 
china doll, Velvetina, who was named 
for her bright red frock, and Baby 
Looloo Popover, made of a chubby 
glass bottle. Although the Popovers 
were happy in the attic with their 
friend Brownie, the mouse, one day 
they were moved downstairs, for a 
little girl named Ellen came to pay 
Aunt Amelia a visit, and she and the 
Popovers had all sorts of gay and 
exciting times together. 

A new book by Ethel Calvert 
Phillips is always looked forward to 
with delight by children of five to 
eight years. She writes a charmingly 
imaginative tale that is good to read 
aloud, and easy and pleasant for 
those who are beginning to do their 
own reading. ‘ The Popover Family’ 
is a delightful companion to ‘ Pretty 
Polly Perkins’ and ‘Little Sally 
Waters.’ 
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The Popover Family 
CHAPTER I 

THE LITTLE RED DOLL HOUSE 
THERE was once a Little Red Doll House that 
stood in the attic under the sloping roof. And 
in the Doll House there lived a family named 
Popover. There was Mr. Popover and Mrs. 
Popover and Velvetina Popover and Baby Pop- 
over, whose long name was Loo-Loo. 

Mr. Popover was a clothes-pin, tall and slim 
and brown. His head was small, but his legs 
were long, and of them he was very, very proud. 

Mrs. Popover was a little china doll. Her 
flaxen hair was thick and curly, and she wore a 
pretty blue dress that matched her pretty blue 
eyes. 

Velvetina Popover was a little girl doll. She 
was dressed in a frock made of gay red velvet- 
een, and of course that is why she was called 
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Velvetina. Her yellow hair was long and tightly 
curled, and her little red mouth and pink cheeks 
were the prettiest ever seen. She wore neat 
black painted boots and her socks had a band of 
blue about the tops.., 

Baby Popover was a chubby glass bottle, 
smooth and long and round. He wore a little 
white cape and a white pointed cap tied over 
the cork that made his head. He lay in a little 
wooden cradle, as snug as could be, and he was 
never so good and quiet as when somé one was 
rocking him to and fro. | 

The Popovers lived happily together in the 
Little Red Doll House. Long, long ago there 
had been a little girl named Amelia who had 
played with them every day. Then the Doll 
House had stood downstairs and the Popovers 
had led a very gay life indeed. Often Amelia 
had played so hard with the Popovers that if 
she had not gone to bed at night and given her 
dollies a rest, I do not know what they would 
have done. ; 
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It was Amelia who had named them Popover 
because popovers were her favorite kind of 
muffin, and, besides, she thought Popover one 
of the prettiest names she had ever heard. 

Amelia loved all the Popover family dearly. 
She thought Mr. Popover a fine-looking father. 
She liked the way he stood, so straight and tall. 
She thought Mrs. Popover the nicest little 
mother a doll family could have. She made 
aprons for her by the dozen out of bits of white 
cambric. And when Mrs. Popover in a clean 
white apron was put down beside the Baby’s 
cradle to rock him to sleep, Amelia would be so 
delighted that very likely she would clap her 
hands and whirl about until she lost her breath. 
She was that kind of little girl, you see. 

_As for Velvetina in her gay red frock, which 
was made from a scrap of a sofa cushion, when 
Amelia first thought of Velvetina’s name all she 
could say was, 

‘Oh, how I wish my name was Velvetina 
Popover instead of Amelia Lamb!’ 
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The Baby, too, Amelia loved with all her 
heart. He was so plump, so comfortable to play 
with, and fitted so nicely into the little wooden 
cradle that rocked beside Mr. and Mrs. Pop- 
over’s big gilt bed. 

Amelia never tired of playing with the Pop- 
overs in their Little Red House. 

But by and by Amelia grew from a little girl 
into a lady. Her name was now Mrs. Green. 
And since a lady has other things to do than to 
play with dolls, no matter how fond of them she 
may be, the Little Red Doll House with the 
Popover family inside had been carried up into 
the attic. 

‘But I like to live in the attic,’ said cheerful 
Mrs. Popover one day when they were talking 
things over. ‘Of course I miss Amelia, but it is 
quiet and good for the Baby up here.’ 

*T like it in the attic too,’ said manly Mr. Pop- 
over. “There is plenty of room for me to walk 
about and stretch my legs.’ 

‘I like it in the attic,’ said Velvetina, ‘but 
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sometimes I wish I were downstairs again and 
that there was a little girl to play with me.’ 

As for the Baby, Loo-Loo, he said nothing at 
all, but lay in his cradle and smiled sweetly as 
his mother rocked him to and fro. 

‘You are not lonely in the attic, Velvetina?’ 
asked Mrs. Popover. ‘Think how pleasant it is, 
spring and fall, when the attic is opened and 
cleaned.’ 

Indeed it was pleasant, twice a year, when 
Mrs. Green, who, you remember, was once 
little Amelia, and her maidservant Caroline 
came up into the attic with brooms and pails 
and brushes and mops to give the room a thor- 
ough cleaning. The windows were flung open 
and the soft spring air or the brisk autumn 
breezes, whichever it might be, filled every 
corner of the long low room. The floor was 
scrubbed until it glistened. Every trunk and 
box was opened and aired. And last of all 
Mrs. Green sat down on the floor before the 
Little Red Doll House and carefully cleaned 
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and dusted and set it in order as neat as a pin. 

Yes, the Popovers enjoyed the bustle of the 
spring and fall house-cleaning. All winter long 
they looked forward to the spring. Through the 
hot summer days they talked of the coming 
of fall. But best of all they liked to see Mrs. 
Green again and to know that she had not for- 
gotten them. And no doubt Mrs. Green was as 
glad to see the Popover family as they were to 
see her. 

‘No, Mother, indeed I am not lonely,’ was 
Velvetina’s reply to Mrs. Popover’s question. 
‘And I like it in the attic, too, because of 
Brownie. He promised to take me for a ride to- 
night on his back as far as the big trunk in the 
corner and home again.’ 

Brownie was a little mouse who lived in the 
attic not far from the Popovers. He was a 
friendly little fellow who spent many an even- 
ing in the Popovers’ parlor telling them of what 
went on downstairs, for of course he could run, 
as he liked, all over the house. 
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‘Mr. and Mrs. Green are giving a party,’ he 
would say. ‘Perhaps I can bring up a bit of the 
cake to you after they have all gone to bed. 

‘Mrs. Green is thinking of house-cleaning,’ he 
would tell them too. ‘I heard her say to Caroline 
that she would begin in the attic next week.’ 

And in return Mrs. Popover would tell stories 
of Mrs. Green when she was little Amelia, and 
Mr. Popover would tell tales of what happened 
when he was a boy. 

“Yes, sir,’ Mr. Popover would say, ‘I used to 
hold the clothes on the line when I was a boy. 
I used to hold handkerchiefs and dresses and 
sheets and pillow-cases and many other things 
as well. I remember how blue the sky was, and 
how the wind would blow and make the clothes 
flap on the line. But I never let go; I held the 
clothes fast. I was a good worker when I was a 
boy, a very good worker indeed.’ | 

To-night the Popovers were expecting 
Brownie to spend the evening. It was twilight 
in the attic. Out-of-doors the sun had not yet 
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gone down. They sat waiting for Brownie, lis- 
tening for the scratch, scratch, scratch in the 
wall that would tell them he was near. 

The attic was quiet in the dusk, as quiet as 
could be. Mrs. Popover was peacefully rocking 
Loo-Loo to and fro. Mr. Popover was looking 
down at his legs and thinking how long and 
straight they were. Velvetina was hoping that 
she would have a pleasant ride. 

Suddenly there was a loud scratching in the 
wall that made every one jump. Then came a 
rustle and a squeak, and from behind a box 
sprang Brownie. His black eyes sparkled and 
‘his whiskers stood out straight and stiff with 
excitement. He was so out of breath that he 
couldn’t speak. 

Mrs. Popover caught up a fan and waved it 
briskly to and fro. She bade Velvetina run 
quickly for a glass of water. And aftera few sips 
of water and a moment’s rest, Brownie was able 
to tell them the great news. 

‘There is a little girl downstairs,’ gasped 
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Brownie. ‘She has come to stay. She has 
brought a trunk. She calls Mrs. Green Aunt 
Amelia, and before she had taken off her hat 
she said, 

*“Aunt Amelia, where is the Doll House you 
told me you had when you were a little girl?”’ 

‘And Mrs. Green said, 

*“Tt is in the attic, Ellen. Take off your hat 
and coat and we will go up and see it.” 

‘They are coming up to the attic now. I can 
hear their voices. I hear their feet on the stairs. 
I must hide.’ 

Yes, there was the sound of voices and the 
noise of feet on the stairs. The Popovers could 
hear the feet coming nearer and nearer and 
nearer. And before Mrs. Popover could take 
Loo-Loo’s thumb out of his mouth or twitch 
Velvetina’s curls in place, the top of the stairs 
was reached and a little girl ran into the room. 

Straight to the Little Red Doll House she 
came and stood looking eagerly in with round 
blue eyes. 
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‘Aunt Amelia, Aunt Amelia!’ said the little 
girl at last, pressing her hands tightly together 
for joy, ‘this is the most beautiful Doll House 
I have ever seen.’ 

‘I am glad you like my Doll House, Ellen,’ 
answered Mrs. Green, smiling down at both 
Ellen and at her old friends, the Popovers, too. 
“We must go to dinner now. But I will have it 
carried downstairs for you to-morrow, if you 
like.’ 

This pleasant news made the little girl Ellen, 
in her turn, smile happily all over her round, 
rosy face. 

And, as she went down the stairs, if she had 
looked back into the attic, Ellen would have 
seen the Popover family smiling too. 

‘How glad I am this little girl has come! She 
is going to be even more pleasant than house- 
cleaning,’ said Mrs. Popover with a nod. 

And you shall see whether or no Mrs. Pop- 
over was right. 


CHAPTER II. 
MOVING DAY 


THE next morning the Popovers were up early. 
They were so excited it is a wonder that they 
slept a wink the night before. They were all 
happy at the thought of moving downstairs, 
except Velvetina. 

Velvetina sat on the floor crying, dropping 
tears all over the front of her pretty red dress. 

$I don’t want to leave Brownie,’ sobbed 
Velvetina. ‘I don’t want to leave Brownie up 
here all alone.’ 

‘But Brownie will come downstairs and see 
you. Won’t you, Brownie?’ asked Mrs. Pop- 
over of the little mouse. 

For Brownie had come creeping out of his 
hole that morning as soon as he heard the Pop- 
overs stirring. He was as sorry as Velvetina to 
have his good friends move downstairs. But 
he winked his black eyes and twitched his 
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whiskers to keep from crying, and with his 
little paw gently wiped away Velvetina’s tears. 

‘I will come downstairs to see you very often,’ 
he whispered. ‘And we will have rides together, 
you and I.’ ; 

‘I thought you said yesterday, Velvetina, 
that you wanted a little girl to play with you,’ 
said Mr. Popover. 

‘I did,’ answered Velvetina, rubbing her 
eyes, ‘but I like Brownie better than the little 
girl. I know I do.’ 

‘Don’t speak that way, Velvetina,’ said Mrs. 
Popover firmly. ‘If Ellen is anything like her 
Aunt Amelia, she will make it very pleasant for 
us downstairs.’ 

Mrs. Popover had no time to say more. 

There was a sound from below. Whisk! and 
Brownie was out of sight, the Popovers were 
still, and when the little girl Ellen and Mr. Green, 
whose other name was Uncle Henry, reached - 
the top of the stairs, the attic was as quiet as an 
attic could be. 
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‘I will carry the dollies, Uncle Henry,’ said 
Ellen, hopping about, too happy to walk. 

So Ellen carefully gathered up Mrs. Popover 
and Velvetina and Mr. Popover and the Baby, 
whom she thoughtfully left lying in his cradle, 
and with her arms full started down the stairs. 
Velvetina was no longer crying. Her face wore 
- its usual smile, for over Ellen’s shoulder she had 
caught sight of Brownie’s little paw waving a 
cheerful good-bye. 

Uncle Henry tipped and tilted the Little Red 
Doll House over to the head of the stairs. Then 
bump, bump, bump, down the stairs came the 
Little Doll House. | 

Crash! Crash! 

‘Oh, my furniture!’ thought Mrs. Popover. 
‘It will be broken to bits.’ 

Tinkle! Tinkle! Tinkle! 

‘Oh, my dishes! My pots and pans!’ thought 
Mrs. Popover again. ‘They should have been 
carried down by hand.’ 

If Uncle Henry had only asked Mrs. Popover, 
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she could have told him just how to go about 
moving the house. For Mrs. Popover was an 
old-fashioned housekeeper who believed that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, 

But of course Uncle Henry never thought of 
asking Mrs. Popover, and so the Little House 
was jolted and tumbled along until it was set 
against the wall in the room that had once been 
little Amelia’s play-room and was now to be 
Ellen’s, as long as her visit to her aunt and 
uncle lasted. 

Mrs. Popover was almost afraid to look in- 
side her house for fear of the damage she might 
see. But though everything was topsy-turvy 
and not a single piece of furniture was in its 
proper place, nothing was broken. And Mrs. 
Popover forgot her fears in seeing Ellen’s delight 
in the Little Doll House and all that it held. 

‘Here is the bedroom,’ said Ellen, talking 
aloud in her pleasure, ‘with a big gold bed for 
Mr. and Mrs. Popover and a little bed for Vel- 
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vetina and a cradle for the Baby. Rockaby, 
rockaby,’ sang Ellen to Baby Popover, swinging 
him gently to and fro. 

You see she already knew the names of the 
Popover family. Aunt Amelia had told her all 
about them the night before. 

‘Here is a bureau and a Jong mirror and a 
rocking-chair. And a rug on the floor too. It is 
as nice a bedroom as Aunt Amelia’s or Mother’s 
at home,’ said Ellen, setting the little room in 
order as neatly as Mrs. Popover herself could 
have done. 

‘Here is the living-room,’ went on Ellen. 
She did not know that Mrs. Popover called it 
her parlor. ‘Here is a piano that will play. 
Tinkle-linkle-link! And chairs and a sofa and 
a little lamp and a book-case with really-truly 
books in it, as tiny as can be. Everything is just 
like a real house. There are pictures on the 
walls too. Oh, Mrs. Popover, don’t you love 
your little house? I do!’ 

Mrs. Popover longed to answer, ‘Yes, I do 
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love my little house.’ But of course she didn’t 
say a single word. 
- ‘This must be the dining-room,’ said Ellen, 
picking up the little chairs and the table and 
setting them in place. ‘Here is a vase with 
flowers in it, I declare. And curtains at the 
windows. And this kitchen is the cunningest 
kitchen I ever saw. A cook-stove and a coal- 
scuttle and an ironing-board and a tea-kettle 
and pots and pans and all. You could cook a 
real dinner here if you wanted to, I do believe.” 

When he heard this Mr. Popover stood as 
straight and tall as he knew how. 

‘Mrs. Popover is a very fine cook,’ is what Mr. 
Popover was thinking to himself, ‘and you 
would know it if you only could taste her cherry 
.pie and her chocolate custard and the biscuits 
that she makes for tea.’ 

But of course Mr. Popover, like Mrs. Pop- 
over, didn’t say a single word out loud. 

‘I wonder what you would like to do now,’ said 
Ellen, when she had made the house tidy, and 
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had given Baby Popover a bath in a little tub 
that she found in the oven of the stove, and had 
played that the Popovers had cooked and eaten 
their dinner. ‘Perhaps you would like to go 
out for a ride.’ 

Aunt Amelia must have been careful of her 
toys when she was a little girl. For Caroline 
brought up from the cellar a small wooden 
wagon on two wheels, with a long wooden 
handle, that was just the thing in which the 
Popovers might go riding. 

So into the garden they went, and were nicely 
seated in the wagon with a cushion at their 
backs and a little shawl tucked neatly over their 
legs. Then the ride began. Ellen ran round and 
round the garden paths as fast as she could run, 
with the little wagon bumping along behind. 

At first the Popovers enjoyed the sun and the 
fresh air and the whirling round and round. 

But soon Velvetina fell forward and bumped 
her nose. And Mr. Popover slid down flat on 
his back under the shawl and was_ nearly 
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smothered for lack of air. Mrs. Popover was 
so jounced about that she couldn’t breathe. 
But she scarcely noticed her lack of breath be- 
cause she was worried about the Baby. She 
was afraid he would have colic because of taking 
such a violent ride so soon after eating. As for 
the Baby, nothing but his cap kept his head on 
his body. 

So every one but Ellen was glad when Caro- 
line beckoned her into the house to wash her 
hands before luncheon. 

‘I will just put the Popovers to bed,’ called 
Ellen. 

Very carefully the Popovers were tucked in 
bed and tenderly bade good-bye for the day. - 

‘I can’t play with you this afternoon,’ said 
Ellen. ‘I am going out somewhere with Aunt 
Amelia.’ 

And, do you know, the Popovers were so tired 
that they slept all the afternoon. They were 
not used to leading such a gay life, you see. 

That night, when the play-room was dark, 
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there came a scratch, scratch, scratching in the 
wall. 

‘Mother,’ called Velvetina in a loud glad 
whisper, ‘it is Brownie! I know it is!’: 

Brownie it was, and oh! how glad the Pop- 
overs were to see their little friend again. 
After all, it was quite a change from the attic to 
the play-room and the Popovers couldn’t help 
feeling a little strange. 

Brownie wanted to know all that had hap- 
pened to them that day. 

‘Do you like it downstairs?’ he asked, when 
they had finished telling him what they had 
done. ‘Do you like it down here better than you 
did in the attic?’ 

Mr. Popover was the first to answer. «. 

‘My legs grew very stiff when we were out 
riding to-day,’ said he, shaking his head, ‘but 
I think the change will be good for us all.’ 

‘It is a very gay life,’ said little Mrs. Pop- 
over, ‘and I shall like it for a time if it agrees 
with the children. But it is a mercy that Loo- 
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Loo didn’t have colic on that ride this morning.’ 
‘Do you like it, Velvetina?’ asked Brownie. 
And he was more pleased than words can tell 

when Velvetina answered, 

‘Yes, Brownie, I like it down here, and I like 

Ellen, too. But, oh, Brownie, I like you best of 

all.’ 


- CHAPTER III 
THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 
ELLEN was having a party and the Popover 
family was as excited as if it were their own. 

In the first place, their house had been dusted 
and set in order from top to bottom, and in the 
second place, every one of them had been dressed 
in something new or bright in honor of the day. 

Mr. Popover had a gay green ribbon tied 
about his neck. This was becoming to Mr. 
Popover because his natural color was a soft 
dull brown. 

Mrs. Popover wore about her shoulders a 
pretty pink shawl. It was made of a scrap of 
ribbon that Aunt Amelia had given to Ellen 
and that had been used for several days as a 
cover on the Popovers’ dining-table. 

‘It is a beautiful table cover,’ said Ellen 
thoughtfully, ‘but you really need something 
new for the party. And we can always put it 
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back on the table again. People often do such 
things, you know.’ 

Mrs. Popover’s face wore a pleasant smile, 
so it is quite likely that she agreed with all 
Ellen said. 

Velvetina Popover was really splendid. Over 
her red velveteen dress she wore white mosquito 
netting that stood out roundabout in the most 
party-like way. In her hair was fastened a little 
white feather that Ellen had pulled from the 
pillow on her bed. 

“You are almost as beautiful as a bride,’ mur- 
mured Ellen, turning Velvetina slowly round 
and round. 

‘Mrs. Popover thought so too, but she wouldn’t 
say it aloud to Velvetina for fear of making her 
vain. © 

Baby Popover was the gayest of the gay. 
He was in yellow, wrapped round and round 
like a little cocoon, and finished off on top by a 
tall yellow cap. Ellen really took more pains 
with Baby Popover’s costume than with any 
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of the others, but she was well satisfied when 
once her work was done. 

Indeed she was pleased with all the Popover 
family. She placed them carefully in their 
Little Red House, Mr. Popover sitting in the 
parlor, Mrs. Popover standing beside the kit- 
chen stove, Baby Popover lying in his cradle, 
and Velvetina setting the table for tea. 

‘The company will be here in a moment,’ 
said Ellen, who was herself dressed in her best 
white frock. “And I want them all to think you 
are the nicest dollies that ever were.’ 

Soon the company came, five little girls, the 
daughters of Aunt Amelia’s friends, and when 
they saw the Doll House and the Popover 
family living inside, they liked it quite as well 
as Ellen had hoped they would. 

They played with the Popovers for a long, 
long time. They gave them a tea-party. They 
took them out for a walk. They put the Pop- 
overs to bed with measles. They cured them 
and carried them down to the beach. 
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The Popovers spent a pleasant hour with the 
five little girls and Ellen. And the five little 
girls and Ellen enjoyed the Popovers so well 
that they were surprised when Aunt Amelia 
called them into the dining-room to eat ice- 
cream and cake and drink lemonade. - 

Then they all went into the garden where 
they played games and ran about and tried to 
climb the apple tree until it was time to go 
home. 

When the party was over and she had had her 
supper, Ellen went to bed. She was tired out, so 
tired that she didn’t even say good-night to the 
Popovers. 

But the Popovers were not tired, not they. 

‘It really seems a pity,’ said Mrs. Popover, 
‘when we are all dressed and the house is 
clean that we shouldn’t have a party our- 
selves.’ 

“Why can’t we have a party?’ asked Mr. 
Popover. ‘What is the reason we can’t have a 
party as soon as every one has gone to bed?’ 
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“There is no reason,’ was Mrs. Popover’s 
answer. 

And on hearing this good news Velvetina 
clapped her hands and little Loo-Loo bounced 
in his cradle as if he would say, ‘Oh, do let us 
have a party, do.’ 

“Isn’t it your birthday, my dear?’ asked Mr. 
Popover of his wife. ‘It seems to me that 
you haven’t had a birthday in a long, long 
time.’ 

‘Perhaps it is my birthday,’ answered Mrs. 
Popover after a moment’s thought. ‘I have 
been so busy since we moved downstairs that I 
have really lost all track of time.’ 

‘We will call it your birthday, then,’ decided 
Mr. Popover, ‘and have a party as soon as 
Brownie comes.’ 

Mrs. Popover at once bustled round, pre- 
paring refreshments for the party. Fortunately, 
that afternoon, one of the little girls had 
dropped a large currant cake under the table in 
the play-room. 
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‘Just the thing for our refreshments,’ said 
Mrs. Popover as she spied it lying there. ‘Mr. 
Popover, if you will bring in that cake, I will 
set the table.’ 

She spread out her very best china and glass. 
The table looked well when she had finished. | 

And then Brownie came. 

He had heard the noise of the party that after- 
noon. He had even had a peep at the five little 
girls and Ellen, though of course they hadn’t 
seen him. But Brownie didn’t care to hear 
about that party when once he had learned that 
this was Mrs. Popover’s birthday, and that she 
had been waiting for him to come before begin- 
ning the celebration of it. 

He drew Mr. Popover aside at once. 

‘Have you presents for Mrs. Popover?’ he 
asked. 

‘Presents?’ said Mr. Popover. ‘No.’ 

“There are always presents at birthday par- 
ties,’ said Brownie. 

So all the family, except Mrs. Popover, set 
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out to look about the play-room for birthday 
presents. Mr. Popover carried Loo-Loo, and 
Brownie and Velvetina walked hand in hand. 

Mrs. Popover, alone at home, spent most of 
the time peeping out of the window at her 
family strolling about. She couldn’t help it, she 
did so want to know what they would find. 

When they came back Mrs. Popover was de- 
lighted with her presents. 

First of all there was a clock. It was a small 
toy watch that Ellen sometimes wore on a 
string about her neck. But hung upon the wall 
of the Popovers’ living-room it answered the 
purpose of a clock very nicely. 

‘I have always wanted a clock,’ said Mrs. 
Popover, ‘but I never thought I should really 
have one. Now if we ever move near a school, 
I can promise the teacher that Velvetina will 
never be late.’ ‘ 

Then there was a candy box, a small blue 
candy box, empty, it is true, but of great use, 
Mrs. Popover declared. 
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‘I can use it as a couch, with sofa cush- 
ions, or as a trunk to hold our clothes,’ said 
she. 

Loo-Loo and Velvetina each had a flower for 
their mother. Brownie had scrambled up to a 
bowl on the table and thrown the flowers down 
on the floor to them. 

Every one was happy when they sat down in 
the dining-room at the table to eat their refresh- 
ments. They were so happy that they laughed 
gaily together as they nibbled at the currant 
cake. 

Perhaps they laughed too loudly. Perhaps 
they scraped their chairs upon the floor. Per- 
haps Velvetina’s merry little voice grew a trifle 
shrill. . 

_ At any rate, in the very midst of the party, 
they heard footsteps coming down the hall. 

It was Uncle Henry. They all knew him by 
the flapping of his slippers as he came. Had 
they wakened him from his sleep? 

Straight to the play-room walked Uncle 
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Henry. He snapped on the light. He peered 
about the room on the floor in every nook and 
corner. 

‘I thought I heard a mouse,’ said Uncle 
Henry. 

_Froma crack in the floor two bright black eyes 
peeped out. But of good little Brownie Uncle 
Henry saw not a sign. 

He looked into the Doll House. The Pop- 
overs stood stiff and straight where Ellen had 
left them that afternoon. 

‘Hum! Crumbs!’ said Uncle Henry.* 

Then off he flapped down the hall to bed. 
‘In the morning Ellen did not know what to 
think of her Doll House. 

‘IT didn’t leave crumbs about,’ said Ellen 
to Aunt Amelia, who had come to set a mouse- 
trap in a corner of the play-room. ‘And I don’t 
remember hanging my watch in the living- 
room nor putting my blue candy box here. 
Don’t you think it is strange, Aunt Amelia? 
I know I didn’t leave the Doll House so.’ 
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‘Perhaps the Popovers could tell you how it 
happened,’ suggested Aunt Amelia. 

But Ellen didn’t even ask the Popovers be- 
cause she knew very well that they wouldn’t tell. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE RUDE BAG OF CLOTHES-PINS 
Mr. Porover lay on the floor under Aunt 
Amelia’s dining-room table. Ellen had dropped 
him there not five minutes ago. 

She had carried all the Popover family down 
to the dining-room to play at ice-skating on the 
slippery polished table. But perhaps because 
it was a warm afternoon the Popovers didn’t 
seem to feel like skating. They wouldn’t or they 
couldn’t stand upon their feet, and as for taking 
hold of hands and gliding gracefully about over 
the ice, Ellen simply couldn’t make them under- 
stand how it was done. 

‘Perhaps we had better play that this is a 
swimming-pool,’ said Ellen at last. 

She slipped off the warm pink flannel coat that 
Mr. Popover was wearing, but before she could 
prepare the rest of the family for a dip in the 
waves Ellen heard Aunt Amelia calling to her. 
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‘Ellen, where are you?’ called Aunt Amelia. 
“Come upstairs. I want you.’ 

Ellen hastily bundled the Popovers into the 
skirt of her dress and ran with them up to the 
play-room. She knew Caroline would be far from 
pleased to find her neat dining-room in disorder. 
But Ellen was in such a hurry that she did not 
see Mr. Popover slide out of her dress and roll 
under the table, nor did she miss him when 
she tucked the Popovers into their Little Red 
House. 

At first Mr. Popover didn’t mind lying there 
on the floor. It seemed cool and restful to him 
after the trouble he had had trying to learn to 
skate. He was glad to be rid of the hot pink 
coat, too. But presently Mr. Popover felt lonely. 
Why didn’t Ellen come back and pick him up? 
He had done his best to skate and please Ellen. 
It was high time that Ellen did something to 
please him. 

A fly came walking delicately over the rug 
toward Mr. Popover. Here, at least, was some 
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one to whom he could talk, and Mr. Popover 
had just opened his mouth to speak of the heat 
when into the room from ahs kitchen bustled 
Caroline. ) 

She pulled down the dining-room shades to 
keep out the sun, and the foolish fly, instead of 
sitting still and unseen under the table, buzzed 
his way over to the window-sill under Caroline’s 
very eyes. 

“Ugh, a fly!’ said Caroline. 

And flapping her apron she drove him away 
from the window, under the table, and out 
through the kitchen door. 

As she chased little Bie Rue out of the 
room, Caroline spied Mr. Popover lying on the 
floor under the leg of the table. 

‘How in the world did a clothes-pin get in my 
dining-room?’ said Caroline. 

She hadn’t an idea that this was Mr. Pop- 
over. She didn’t notice his little face — his two 
black eyes, his dot of a nose, his tiny mouth. 
And as Mr. Popover was dressed for the water 
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in nothing at all but his dark brown skin, he 
looked to Caroline like a plain ordinary clothes- 
pin and nothing more. 

So Caroline picked up Mr. Popover and 
carried him into the laundry, and there she 
dropped him into the blue-and-white striped 
bag, hanging on the wall, in which Caroline 
kept her clothes-pins. 

‘Dear me!’ said Mr. Popover, as he tumbled 
head-first into the bag. ‘Where am I going and 
what has happened to me?’ 

The other clothes-pins in the bag didn’t say 
a word. They drew away from Mr. Popover and 
stared him up and down. 

Mr. Popover gazed eagerly about, hoping 
to see a familiar clothes-pin, one who had held 
clothes on the line with him when he had been 
a boy. But though he looked from one to an- 
other, over and over again, he didn’t see a 
single friendly face. They all seemed very young 
clothes-pins to him, light and clean and small, 
not one so old and dark and tall as he. And so 
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it was. The clothes-pins who had held clothes 
on the line with Mr. Popover had long ago 
been worn out and thrown away. While, on the 
other hand, the new clothes-pins in the blue- 
and-white striped bag had no idea who Mr. 
Popover was and thought him a strange-looking, 
old-fashioned clothes-pin indeed. 

For a long time the clothes-pins simply 
looked at Mr. Popover and Mr. Popover looked 
back at them. 

At last it was Mr. Popover who spoke first. 

.*Do you live here in this bag?’ asked he. 

‘Certainly. Where else would we live?’ was 
the answer the clothes-pins made. 

Mr. Popover thought this rather rude. He 
hoped Velvetina and Baby Popover would 
never talk to strangers in this way. 

- But he answered politely. 

‘I didn’t know whether you lived here or not. 
When I was in your business and held clothes 
on the line I lived in a basket, a grape-basket. 
I never was in a bag like this before.’ 
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‘How do you like it, now you are here?’ asked 
a clothes-pin with a saucy smile. 

‘Very much indeed,’ answered Mr. Popover 
stiffly. 

He didn’t care at all for the manners of these 
young clothes-pins. He meant to be very par- 
ticular with Velvetina and Baby Popover when 
once he reached home again. . | 

“Where do you live now?’ asked another 
clothes-pin, tilting his head on one side in a bold 
fashion as he spoke. 

‘In a house,’ answered Mr. Popover, feeling 
provoked at being treated so; ‘a red house too. 
It has four rooms, and windows with curtains, 
and rugs on the floor. There are chairs and 
tables and beds and sofas in it. It is the pret- 
tiest house for miles around. So there!’ 

And Mr. Popover stared as boldly at the 
clothes-pins as they stared back at him. 

‘If they can’t be polite to me, I shan’t be 
polite to them,’ thought Mr. Popover. 

Now of course that wasn’t the right spirit for 
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Mr. Popover to show. He should have remem- 
bered how surprised those clothes-pins must 
have been at having him come tumbling in 
unexpectedly at the top of their house. On 
the other hand Mr. Popover had tried to be 
agreeable, and it was really the fault of the 
clothes-pins that he felt he must speak to 
them so. 

, But the clothes-pins were now more impolite 
than ever to Mr. Popover. They began to 
whisper to one another. They spoke so softly 
that Mr. Popover couldn’t hear what they said. 
Then they all spoke at once in a very loud 
voice, quite shouting in poor Mr. Popover’s 
ear. 

‘Oh, you live in a house, do you?’ shouted the 
clothes-pins all together. ‘And a red house too. 
Well, perhaps you would like to go home to 
your red house again. It isn’t good enough for 
you here.’ 

- And scarcely were the words out of their 
mouths than they began to push Mr. Popover. 
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They pushed him down, down, down toward the 
bottom of the bag. They crowded on top of 
him. They stepped on his toes. | 

‘Some one will break my leg,’ thought Mr. 
Popover. 

But there was no use saying so, for the 
clothes-pins wouldn’t have cared if they had. 

They pushed and pushed Mr. Popover down 
to the very bottom of the bag and then they 
began to push him over into a corner. 

And once the corner was reached Mr. Pop- 
over saw what they were about. For in the 
corner was a hole and out of the hole they began 
to push Mr. Popover. 

You may imagine that Mr. Popover didn’t 
want to stay in the bag. He squirmed and he 
wriggled as hard as he could to get through the 
hole, and what with Mr. Popover squirming 
and the clothes-pins all pushing it wasn’t long 
before Mr. Popover dropped with a click down 
on the laundry floor under the blue-and-white 
bag. 
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He was so glad to be out of the bag that he 
lay quite still for a moment without even think- 
ing a thought. He didn’t bother to answer when 
he heard the clothes-pins calling to him from 
the bag above his head, and he simply shut his 
eyes tight when a saucy clothes-pin stuck his 
face out of the hole and laughed to see him lying 
there below. 

But by and by he began to wonder how he 
would get home again. 

‘I am afraid my leg is broken too,’ said he to 
himself, ‘and, if it is, it will never be so straight 
and so beautiful again.’ 

He tried to roll toward the laundry door. 
But his leg was painful and he felt stiff and sore, 
so he was forced to lie still. And there he lay 
for hours and hours and hours. Or so it seemed 
to poor Mr. Popover. 

He dozed and woke, he dozed and woke 
again. 

‘Suppose no one ever comes to help me home,’ 
thought he. 
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The house grew still. Every one was in bed. 
There was not a footstep to be heard. 

Never before had Mr. Popover felt so lonely 
and so sad. He thought of his big gilt bed. He 
thought of Mrs. Popover and Velvetina and 
Baby Loo-Loo, watching for him and wondering 
why he did not come home. 

. Then, in the quiet of the laundry, Mr. Pop- 
over, tired and sore and homesick, heard a 
gentle scratch, scratch, scratch in the wall. ° 

‘Brownie!’ thought Mr. Popover. - ‘It is 
Brownie, come to save me.’ 

He raised his head from the cold hard floor 
to look, and sure enough, out of a crack slipped 
Brownie, his bright little eyes peering hither 
and thither for a sight of his old friend. © = 

‘Brownie! I am here! Save me!’ called Mr. 
Popover. — 

And a second later Brownie was slowly rolling 
Mr. Popover toward home. 

‘Go gently,’ begged Mr. Popover. ‘I think 
my leg is broken.’ 
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So gently Brownie rolled him over the laundry 
floor, through the kitchen, the dining-room, the 
library, over to the foot of the stairs. 

‘I shall have to carry you up the banisters,’ 
said Brownie. 

Mr. Popover shut his teeth and bore it bravely 
while Brownie carried him by way of the ban- 
isters up the stairs. 

It was only a short way to the play-room, 
and there were Mrs. Popover and Velvetina and 
Baby Loo-Loo watching eagerly at the window 
and hoping with all their little hearts that 
Brownie would find Mr. Popover and bring 
him home soon. 

_ How happy they were to see him! How 
Velvetina and Baby Loo-Loo clapped their 
hands for joy! 

Mrs. Popover helped Mr. Popover straight 
to bed. She wouldn’t let him talk until it was 
found that his leg was not broken and until he 
had been well rubbed from top to toe to take the 
soreness out of his bones. 
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‘We can all thank Brownie that you are safe 
at home,’ said Mrs. Popover, shaking the bottle 
of liniment to and fro. ‘He came to call and 
found you gone, and he hasn’t rested a moment 
since. He has run from one end of the house to 
the other, looking for you. Oh, what a night 
I have had! I shall never forget it, never!’ 

" *Neither shall I,’ said Mr. Popover. 

And sitting up in bed he told all that had hap- 
pened to him that day. 

‘Poor dear,’ said Mrs. Popover tenderly, 
when he had finished, ‘you need a good rest. 
We will all go downstairs now and let you sleep.’ 

But as they tiptoed out of the room, Mr. 
Popover called Brownie back to his bedside. 

‘Thank you again, my friend, for saving me 
from those rude clothes-pins,’ said Mr. Popover 
drowsily. “But let me tell you, clothes-pins 
didn’t behave like that when I was a boy.’ 

And then Mr. Popover, tired out by his ex- 
citing day, fell asleep. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FAIRY BALL 
It was night, and the Popovers sat out under 
the apple tree and watched the stars in the dark 
blue sky sparkle and wink like so many fairy 
candles. 

Ellen had left them there in the grass. She 
had played with them out-of-doors after supper 
and had forgotten them and had gone to bed. 
This the Popovers knew, for they had seen the 
light flare up in her bedroom, had watched the 
shadow on the blind, and had then seen the 
windows grow dark again, and they knew it 
meant that Ellen was safely tucked in bed. 

‘But the night is warm and the grass is soft 
and the children are well wrapped up,’ said 
cheerful Mrs. Popover, ‘so I shall not mind in 
the least staying out all night.’ 

‘Neither shall I,’ said Mr. Popover bravely, 
‘unless of course I should catch rheumatism 
in one of my legs.’ 
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‘I like it out here,’ piped up Velvetina. ‘I 
like the little singing noise I hear in the grass.’ 

‘They are crickets, my dear, who are making 
that noise,’ said Mr. Popover, ‘little brown 
crickets who live in the grass. I used to know 
a great many crickets when I was a boy and 
held clothes on the line.’ 

‘IT think the music of the crickets makes Loo- 
Loo sleep well,’ said Mrs. Popover, looking 
down at the Baby she held in her arms. ‘He 
hasn’t stirred in ever so long. I do hope they 
won’t stop.’ 

‘They will not stop,’ answered Mr. Popover 
wisely. ‘They will play until late in the night. 
And here comes the moon. It will soon be as 
bright as day.’ 

Higher and higher in the sky climbed a big 
bright’moon. It was round as round could be. 
The Popovers had never before seen a moon so 
large and so round. But perhaps that is because 
they had never before spent the night out-of- 
doors. The moon shone down on the apple tree 
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and turned its leaves to silver. It touched the 
grass all round about with a soft white light. 

The Popovers enjoyed the moonlight. They 
enjoyed the music of the crickets too. They 
could not feel lonely nor afraid out under the 
apple tree so long as these gay little musicians 
were near by. 

A large gray moth came fluttering past. He 
brushed against Mrs. Popover’s hair and Vel- 
vetina’s cheek with his soft pale wings. He 
flew round and round in the moonlight, dipping 
down and stopping every now and then as if to 
whisper to some one hidden in the grass. Then 
away he flew, and no sooner was he gone than 
the noise of the crickets grew louder than before. 

Cheep! Cheep! Cheep! Cheep! Cheep! 

It sounded as if they were playing a merry 
little tune. Velvetina could scarcely sit still 
in the grass, she did so want to stand up and 
dance in the silver light of the moon. 

She was just about to ask her mother if she 
might not whirl about by herself for a little 
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when out of the shadow behind the apple tree 
flew a butterfly, a great green butterfly with 
brown and orange spots upon its wings. Be- 
hind this butterfly came another and another | 
and another until the air was filled with butter- 
flies, yellow and blue and green and black, 
spotted and striped in every shade and hue. ; 

Upon the back of each butterfly rode a fairy, 
the prettiest, daintiest little creatures that the 
Popovers had ever seen. They were not so tall 
as a blade of grass, and the Popovers, who had 
never before seen any one smaller than them- 
selves, suddenly felt awkward and clumsy and 
much too large. 

‘Velvetina must have dancing lessons and 
learn to be graceful,’ thought Mrs. Popover, 
‘even if I have to teach her myself.’ 

The fairies drove their butterflies swiftly 
along, so swiftly that their fairy hair blew out 
behind them in the wind. Then down, down, 
down they guided the butterflies to the soft 
grass before the apple tree where the moon 
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shone the brightest and the crickets played the 
loudest and the merriest too. 

Off the backs of the butterflies stepped the 
fairies and as they moved about, light as thistle- 
down, the Popovers could see them as plainly as 
could be. 

There were little boy and little girl fairies and 
father and mother fairies too. 

“Perhaps some of them are grandfather and 

grandmother fairies for all we know,’ whispered 
Mrs. Popover in Mr. Popover’s ear. 
;. Lhey were dressed as if for a party in palest 
rose and blue and violet and green. Some wore 
sunshine-yellow and others silver-white, and 
each one, even the tiniest fairy, wore a beautiful 
pair of filmy wings that seemed to be made of a 
bit of the rainbow. At least that is what Vel- 
vetina thought of them and wished with all her 
heart that she, too, had a pair of wings like 
theirs. 

The Popovers sat quite still and watched the 
fairies. They saw them take hands and form 
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a large ring. But instead of dancing gayly 
about, the fairies stood as if waiting for some 
one, and each fairy face wore a smile, the hap- 
piest smile that any one might see. 

‘Mother, why are they waiting?’ whispered 
Velvetina, pulling at her mother’s dress. 

Mrs. Popover shook her head. But in less 
than a moment Velvetina’s question was an- 
swered. 

Through the air there came flying four fire- 
flies. Their bright orange-yellow torches lighted 
the way for eight splendid white butterflies who 
carried on their backs not only six of the gayest, 
prettiest fairies the Popovers had yet seen — 
ladies and gentlemen-in-waiting they later 
proved to be — but also no less than the King 
and the Queen of the Fairies. 

The Popovers knew who they were in a 
moment. For of course the King and the Queen, 
beside being the prettiest fairies of all, wore each 
a shining golden crown upon his and her tiny 
fairy head. The Queen’s dress was of finest cob- 
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web lace, while about the shoulders of the King 
was flung a golden cape that sparkled like sun- 
light on the water when the waves are dancing 
in the wind. 

When the fairies in the ring saw that the King 
and Queen had come, they not only smiled more 
sweetly than before, but they clapped their 
hands and laughed aloud. And when the King 
and the Queen stepped into the ring the fairies 
bowed to them as gracefully as cornstalks bow 
when a summer breeze passes over a field of 
corn. 

Then the fairies danced about their King and 
Queen, to and fro, round about, in and out, 
while the moon shone brightly and the apple 
tree rustled softly and the crickets played their 
wing fiddles as gay as gay could be. 

Next, the King and the Queen danced, at 
first alone in the center of the ring, and now the 
Popovers were sure that this was the prettiest 
dancing that could be done. But soon the King 
and the Queen joined the ring, and when the 
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Popovers saw them all dancing together, the 
happiest, gayest, most graceful little people in 
the world, they changed their minds and mur- 
mured to one another that nothing could be 
more beautiful than this. 

‘And Ellen would say so, too, I know,’ said 
Mrs. Popover. 

To which Mr. Popover nodded and added 
under his breath, ‘I wish Ellen were here to see 
this, I do.’ 

The fairies were dancing merrily and the 
Popovers were watching every step, when out 
from behind the apple tree flew a sober brown 
butterfly. Seated on his back was a fairy, a 
grown-up fairy, plump and comfortable-looking, 
who wore a wide white apron and a neat white 
cap. 

She was skillfully driving her butterfly with 
one hand, for in the other arm she held a bundle, 
a tiny white bundle, not much larger than a pea. 
And from the bundle there came shrieks and 
screams that sounded so like Loo-Loo when 
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having a crying spell that Mrs. Popover looked 
down at her side, where she had placed Loo- 
Loo, to see if he were still safely asleep. | 

At the sound of these shrieks and screams 
the dancing ceased. And no sooner had the 
plump fairy alighted than the Queen rushed 
forward and took the screaming bundle from 
her arms. : 

At that moment the screaming stopped. 
Yes, as soon as the Queen took the bundle the 
screaming stopped. 

Then the plump fairy spoke. 

“Yes, your Majesty,’ said the plump fairy, 
making a bow to the Queen, ‘it is Prince Midge. 
He has been screaming for you ever since you 
left the palace. No matter what I did, still he 
screamed. I gave him his bottle, and I danced 
him up and down, and I even let him have the 
cat in bed with him, too. But he wouldn’t stop 
screaming for you, and so I brought him here. 
Yes, your Majesty, that is what I did. I brought 
him here to you.’ , 
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Prince Midge’s nurse folded her hands at her 
waist and looked at the Queen, and the Queen 
looked’at naughty Prince Midge in her arms, 
and the King looked at the ring of waiting fairies 
and then at the Queen. 

‘But now you won’t be able to dance with us, 
my dear,’ said the King, ‘and it won’t seem like 
a Fairy Ball to any of us if the Queen doesn’t 
dance.’ 

The Queen shook her head with a little sigh. 

‘I know it,’ said she, rocking Prince Midge to 
and fro, ‘and I do so like to dance. But if 
Baby won’t stay with Nurse, what can I do?’ 

Now the Popovers had been watching all this 
with eager eyes. Prince Midge’s crying had 
wakened Loo-Loo and Mrs. Popover was hold- 
ing him again in her arms. 

When she heard what the Queen said, Mrs. 
Popover stepped forward. 

‘Perhaps Prince Midge will let me hold him,’ 
said she, pleasantly, to the Queen. ‘You see, I 
have a baby of my own.’, 
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The fairies were much surprised to see the 
Popovers. They had been so busy with their 
dancing that they had not noticed the little 
family sitting under the tree. But they all 
bowed and smiled politely and then stood back 
to see how Prince Midge would behave. 

As we said, Loo-Loo was now awake and sit- 
ting up in his mother’s arms. He stared sol- 
emnly for a moment at little Prince Midge and 
then smiled broadly as only Loo-Loo could 
smile. Little Prince Midge stared solemnly 
back and then in his turn smiled a little fairy 
smile into Loo-Loo’s face. Mrs. Popover smiled 
too and held out her arms. And, would you 
believe it, Prince Midge went straight to Mrs. 
Popover and cuddled down without a sound. 
And there they were, one on each shoulder, 
Loo-Loo and little Prince Midge, both as good 
as gold and smiling at one another as if they 
were old friends. 

“Wouldn’t your little girl like to dance with 
us?’ asked the Queen politely of Mrs. Popover. 
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So Velvetina, blushing and smiling, stepped 
forward, and with the Queen on one hand and 
the King on the other, was taken into the fairy 
ring. 

Now the dance began again, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Popover, watching from under the apple 
tree, thought it the prettiest sight their eyes 
had ever seen. 

‘I think that Velvetina is a graceful child,’ 
said Mrs. Popover, smiling to see Velvetina 
whirl about and trip to and fro. ‘I have made 
up my mind that she shall have dancing lessons 
when we move into the attic again.’ 

“Yes, she dances nicely,’ agreed Mr. Popover. 
‘I was a good dancer myself when I was a boy.’ 

When at last the dance was over, it was not 
because the fairies had grown tired, oh, no! 
It was because the moon had moved out of 
sight behind the hill, because the stars were now 
pale in the sky, and because there was a dim 
light in the east that told all the fairies that day 
| would soon be here. 
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‘Thank you for holding Midge for me,’ said 
the Queen, shaking Mrs. Popover’s little china 
hand. ‘He is a very naughty boy, and I am 
going to ride home with Nurse and carry him 
myself for fear he cries again.’ 

‘Thank you for letting the Queen dance,’ 
said the King, making a pretty bow to Mrs. 
Popover. 

Then he kindly patted. Velvetina upon the 
cheek. 

‘Your little girl dances nicely!’ said he. 

And at this, Mr. and Mrs. Popover and Vel- 
vetina were so pleased that nothing in the world 
could have made them feel more happy. No, 
not even if they had been invited to the Fairy 
Palace for a week. 

They watched the fairies mount their butter- 
flies and flutter away, one by one. They waved 
until the last fairy was out of sight. 

Then the crickets and the Popovers fell 
asleep, not to wake until next morning when the 
sun was high in the sky. 
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‘Oh, I am so sorry I left you out all night,’ 
said Ellen, when she found them there in the 
morning under the apple tree. ‘I am as sorry as 
I can be. I do hope you didn’t take cold.’ 

The Popovers only smiled, but later, when 
Ellen was not about, Mr. Popover had some- 
thing to say. | 

‘Sorry?’ said Mr. Popover. ‘We are not 
sorry. We are glad. But I wonder what Ellen 
would say if we told her about the fairies.’ 

And I wonder, too, what she would say. 
Don’t you? 


CHAPTER VI 

A STRANGE DAY 
Aunt Ametia had gone away on a visit. She 
had been gone two days, and both Ellen and 
Uncle Henry missed her very much. 

It was not a pleasure trip for Aunt Amelia. 
She had gone to see a friend who was ill and she 
meant to come home as soon as her friend grew 
better. 

And it so happened that no sooner had Aunt 
Amelia stepped out of the house than whoshould 
come walking in, quite unexpectedly, for a short 
stay, than Uncle Henry’s Aunt Mary Jane. 

_Ellen had never before seen Aunt Mary Jane. 
She found her to be a tall thin lady, whose gray 
hair was parted plainly down over her ears and 
whose black silk dress rustled crisply as she 
walked. Ellen found, too, that Aunt Mary 
Jane had a way of looking sharply at one 
through her shining gold spectacles. And though 
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Ellen had promised Aunt Amelia that she 
would be as good as good can be, and had truly 
tried her best to be so, whenever Aunt Mary 
Jane looked at her sharply Ellen felt that she 
had done something wrong. 

It cannot be said that Aunt Mary Jane was 
a comfortable person with whom to live. 

Caroline in the kitchen did not find her com- 
fortable. Perhaps it was because Aunt Mary 
Jane told Caroline that she wasted sugar on her 
blackberry shortcake. 

Uncle Henry did not find her comfortable, 
though he said not a word to Ellen about it. 
Aunt Mary Jane told Uncle Henry that he 
drank too many cups of coffee. And just after 
he had been told this, Uncle Henry looked so 
uncomfortable that Ellen was sure he must feel 
so too. 

The Popover family did not find Aunt Mary 
Jane a comfortable person to have about. For 
Aunt Mary Jane looked very sharply indeed 
through her shining gold spectacles at the Little 
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Red Doll House and at the Popover family and 
then said, right out loud: 

‘I am surprised that Amelia has kept these 
childish toys so many years.’ 

Of course the Popovers were not pleased. 
They looked soberly at one another. Their 
feelings were very much hurt. 

Now it was the morning of the fourth day 
that Aunt Amelia had been away. Ellen woke 
to the sound of rain on the roof. The sky was 
dark and lowering. A chilly little wind sang 
round the chimney. And while Ellen was 
putting on her shoes and stockings there was 
a flash of lightning and the thunder rumbled 
loudly overhead. 

‘Perhaps it will clear at noon,’ said Uncle 
Henry cheerfully at the breakfast table. 

But Aunt Mary Jane shook her head. 

‘When there is a thunderstorm in the morn- 
ing it is apt to rain all day,’ said she. 

‘I don’t mind the rain,’ thought Ellen. ‘I 
will play with the Popovers all day long.’ 
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But after breakfast Aunt Mary Jane called 
Ellen into her room. 

Now you must know that Ellen had pretty 
yellow curling hair. It grew rather long, almost 
to her shoulders, and Ellen was fond of standing 
before the mirror, brushing and combing and 
fluffing out her sunny locks. 

Aunt Mary Jane had watched Ellen doing 
this, and had shaken her head once or twice as 
if she thought it a wrong thing for a little girl 
to do. 

This morning when Ellen reached Aunt 
Mary Jane’s side she was surprised to see a pair 
of scissors in Aunt Mary Jane’s hand and still 
more surprised to hear her say: 

‘I think your hair is too long, Ellen. I am 
going to trim it off for you now.’ 

At first Ellen was too surprised to speak. 
Then she seized her hair in both hands. 

‘No, no!’ she exclaimed, backing away from 
Aunt Mary Jane. ‘My mother likes my hair 
this way and so does my Aunt Amelia and so 
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do I. You mustn’t touch my hair, Aunt Mary 
Jane. You mustn’t touch my hair at all.’ 

But Aunt Mary Jane seemed not to under- 
stand what Ellen said. | 
© *Turn right around, Ellen,’ said she, with one 
of her sharpest looks. ‘It would be much better 
if your hair were not so long. Turn around at 
once.’ | Us oa 

And Ellen did turn round. But not to have 
her hair cut off, oh, no! She turned round so 
that she might run out of the room, away from 
Aunt Mary Jane, as fast as she could run, down 
the hall, past her own bedroom, and into the 
play-room, where she threw herself on the floor 
beside the Little Red Doll House and cried as 
hard and as loud as ever she could. 

Why, you might have thought to hear Ellen 
cry that she had had all her hair cut off, close to 
her head. And, really, nothing had happened 
to Ellen at all. t 

It is hard to say just why Ellen acted so. 
Perhaps it was the stormy day. Thunder and 
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lightning so early in the morning can be rather 
upsetting. Perhaps it was the sight of the 
scissors in Aunt Mary Jane’s hand and the sharp 
way in which she looked at Ellen through her 
shining gold spectacles. And there is no doubt 
that Ellen missed Aunt Amelia, too. 

At any rate, there lay Ellen, crying on the 
floor beside the Little Red Doll House. 

. The Popovers peeped out of the window and 
wondered what could be the matter with their 
friend. 

Caroline toiled slowly up from downstairs to 
see what was making Ellen cry. 

- But into the play-room came Aunt Mary 
Jane, walking swiftly and with a crisp rustle 
of her silken skirts. 

‘Stop crying this moment, Ellen,’ said she, 
‘and stand upon your feet.’ 

But Ellen did not stop crying and she did not 
stand upon her feet. She covered her head with 
her hands and screamed louder than before. 
She even kicked at Aunt Mary Jane’s feet so 
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that Aunt Mary Jane was forced to step nimbly 
aside. She cried and she screamed and she 
kicked until the Popovers were quite unstrung, 
and Caroline, listening on the stairs below, grew 
red in the face and shut her hands tight. 

But presently Aunt Mary Jane leaned down 
and lifted Ellen to her feet. 

‘A naughty girl like you is better off in bed,’ 
said she. 

And, sure enough, to bed Ellen went. 

_ She lay there, crying and sobbing and holding 
tight to her hair. The thunderstorm broke out 
again. It thundered and lightened and grew 
dark. The rain came down in torrents. And to 
Ellen it didn’t seem like Aunt Amelia’s house at 
all. 

In the Little Red Doll House the Popovers 
were talking it over. 

‘It is Aunt Mary Jane’s fault,’ said Mr. Pop- 
over, who was fond of Ellen. ‘She never be- 
haved that way until Aunt Mary Jane came.’ 

‘Of course a little girl who kicks and screams 
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should be put to bed,’ said Mrs. Popover, with a 
look at Velvetina, ‘but I do wish Aunt Amelia 
would come back and that Aunt Mary Jane 
would go home.’ 

‘Perhaps we could drive her away,’ suggested 
Mr. Popover, who had large ideas. 

‘I know. Let Brownie do it,’ spoke up Vel- 
vetina. ‘Ladies are often afraid of mice. Let 
Brownie tease her until she wants to go home.’ 

“The very thing,’ said Mr. and Mrs. Pop- 
over. 

So presently, when Brownie came by, he was 
told all that had happened and what he was to 
do. 

In less than a twinkling he was in Aunt Mary 
Jane’s room where she sat trying to calm her 
nerves after Ellen’s naughty outburst. 

To and fro, to and fro rocked Aunt Mary 
Jane. 

‘I am never afraid to do what is right,’ 
thought Aunt Mary Jane, ‘and Ellen’s hair cer- 
tainly would look much better if it were short.’ 
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Squeak! and to Aunt Mary Jane’s horror a 
little mouse ran across her foot. 

Aunt Mary Jane gave a gentle shriek and 
gathered her skirts about her. There was only 
one thing in the world of which Aunt Mary Jane 
was afraid and that was a mouse. 

“It cannot be,’ said Aunt Mary Jane, looking 
about on the floor and seeing nothing there. 
“Amelia would not allow mice in her house. I 
must have imagined it.’ 

To and fro, to and fro rocked Aunt Mary 
Jane. 

But this time she knew she did not imagine 
it. Up the skirt of her dress ran a little brown 
mouse. Over her lap he went, flicking her 
fingers with his long-thin tail. Whisk! and the 
little brown mouse ran under the bureau from 
which came a scratch, scratch, scratch that 
made Aunt Mary Jane grow cold with fear. 

‘I shall go home at once,’ said Aunt Mary 
Jane, making up her mind in a trice. ‘I shan’t 
say why, but I shall go home at once.’ 
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So Aunt Mary Jane packed her bag and 
put on her bonnet. And Caroline, being told 
by Aunt Mary Jane that she was going 
home, carried up an early luncheon-tray to 
her room. 

‘Ellen is asleep, ma’am, I think,’ said Caro- 
line. 

So away went Aunt Mary Jane, without wak- 
ing Ellen to say good-bye nor even peeping in at 
her tousled yellow head. 

And her taxicab had no sooner turned the cor- 
ner than up to the door drove Aunt Amelia, 
happy to be at home once more, but so sur- 
prised to see a red-faced little Ellen, with 
tumbled locks and drowsy eyes, running down- 
stairs to meet her in her nightgown at such an 
hour of the day. 

‘Are you sick?’ asked Aunt Amelia, feeling 
Ellen’s forehead. ‘Have you measles? Why is 
your face so red?’ 

But Ellen and Caroline together told all 
about Aunt Mary Jane and her visit, and Aunt’ 
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Amelia understood just how it was, for she 
had known Aunt Mary Jane for a great many 
years. 

*I am sorry you screamed and kicked Aunt 
Mary Jane,’ said Aunt Amelia. ‘That was a 
wrong thing to do. But we certainly will not 
have your hair cut off until your mother asks to 
have it done.’ 

*I would look like a boy,’ said Ellen, shaking 
her locks until they flew. ‘No one would know 
me.’ 

But Ellen soon had other matters of which to 
think. For, first of all, she had to be dressed 
again. And then she went downstairs to call 
upon Caroline, who told her that there was to be 
blackberry shortcake for dinner, with plenty of 
sugar on it, too. 

And when it cleared, as Uncle Henry had said 
it might, with bright sunshine and blue sky and 
Aunt Amelia at home again, Ellen began to feel 
happy once more and to forget this very strange 
day. 
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She never knew what the Popovers had done 
for her. But the Popovers didn’t care, they 
were so glad that Aunt Mary Jane had gone 
home. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A LESSON FOR VELVETINA 
ELLEN had a new playmate and the Popovers 
did not like him at all. 

- He was a little gray kitten, soft and furry and 
full of fun. His name was Binky, and he did 
little all day long but play. 

Caroline’s friend, Sarah, who lived in a house 
where there was a plump mother-cat, had given 
him to Caroline to give to Ellen. And Aunt 
Amelia, who was not fond of cats, had said that 
Binky might stay, at least until Ellen went 
home. 

Ellen liked to do nothing better than to hold 
Binky on her lap and stroke his soft fur and let 
his rough little pink tongue lick her hand. She 
never tired of seeing Binky chase a spool tied to 
a piece of string. She liked to watch clean little 
Binky wash his face and paws. She liked to 
watch hungry little Binky drink his saucer of 
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milk. She liked to watch sleepy little Binky 
curl himself up in his box on a bit of warm 
blanket and close his lively blue eyes for a 
nap. 

But the Popovers did not care for Binky in 
the least. 

‘He is too rough in his play,’ said Mr. Pop-- 
over. 

And surely he should know, for Binky de- 
lighted in rolling and tossing Mr. Popover about 
as if he were merely a clothes-pin and not the 
father of a family and the head of the Little Red 
Doll House. 

‘I don’t like any one, not even Brownie, to 
walk into my house without ringing the door- 
bell,’ said Mrs. Popover. 

You must agree that Mrs. Popover was right 
in this. You would not want a large furry 
animal, at least four times your size, to come 
walking uninvited into your house when you 
might be washing the baby’s face or making pie- 
crust or even scrubbing the kitchen floor. 
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‘Binky’s claws are too long and sharp,’ said 
Velvetina. 

Sure enough, her fat little arms were covered 
with scratches; while Mrs. Popover could not 
count the number of times the Baby had been 
waked out of a sound sleep by being tickled in 
the face by Binky’s whiskers. 

But the Popovers had a still greater reason for 
not liking Binky. It was because Brownie was 
now afraid to come and see them. 

The little brown mouse would come creeping 
softly in the dead of night when Binky was 
almost sure to be asleep, and he would jump and 
start at every noise until the Popover family 
grew as fidgety as he. Brownie never came to 
see them now in the daytime. He never dropped 
in unexpectedly for a bit of luncheon or for 
afternoon tea. And the Popovers missed his 
friendly little visits more than words can tell. 

It was a warm afternoon, and Ellen had gone 
to visit one of the five little girls who had come 
to her party. Binky was downstairs, asleep on 
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the shady porch. So the Popovers had over- 
heard Caroline tell Ellen when she had asked 
Caroline where Binky was. 

As for the Popovers, they were having a pleas- 
ant time at home. At least Mrs. Popover was. 
She sat rocking Loo-Loo’s cradle and mending 
one of Velvetina’s tiny socks. And Mr. Popover, 
napping on the bed, with a handkerchief over 
his face, was enjoying the afternoon, too. 

But Velvetina was restless. She wandered 
from room to room all over the house. She 
wouldn’t sit down and look at a picture book as 
her mother told her to do.. She made the floor 
squeak in the bedroom and almost woke her 
father from his nap. She teased to play on the 
piano until her mother grew tired of saying ‘no.’ 

*‘Can’t I have a cooky?’ begged Velvetina, 
standing on the rocker of her mother’s chair and 
giving her a sudden jolt. 

_ ‘Yes, one,’ replied Mrs. Popover, not wishing 
to scold Velvetina, but feeling quite annoyed. 
‘You may have one cooky and no more.’ 
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But I am sorry to say that when Velvetina 
opened the tiny cake-box that was kept on the 
kitchen shelf, instead of taking one cooky she 
helped herself to two. 

- Certainly Velvetina was not behaving well 
this warm afternoon. 

‘Mother,’ said she, appearing in the living- 
room again, once her cookies were eaten, 
‘Mother, I want to go and look down Brownie’s 
crack in the floor. Perhaps he is waiting there 
and I could tell him that Binky is asleep down- 
stairs. Then he could come out and see us all.’ 

“Stay right where you are, Velvetina Popover,’ 
answered Mrs. Popover in her firmest voice. 
‘Brownie knows best how to take care of him- 
self. And I don’t want you to go far away from 
me now. Suppose Binky should come and catch 
you. What then?’ 

‘Velvetina had nothing to say, and Mrs. Pop- 
over went on with her mending. 

But, oh, naughty Velvetina! What do you 
think she did? 
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Out of the house she slipped and over to 
Brownie’s crack in the floor. To look at her you 
would never have dreamed that she would be 
such a disobedient child. 

Far down the crack péered Velvetina. How 
she longed to see a pair of bright black eyes 
shining up into her face! But there was no one 
there. The crack was empty. 

‘Brownie!’ called Velvetina, putting her face 
close to the crack. ‘Brownie, are you there?’ 

There was no answer. 

Velvetina waited. Then she leaned over the 
crack again. 

‘Brownie!’ she began. 

But she said no more. 

For two gray paws caught Velvetina, and 
over and over and over the play-room floor she 
was rolled, boxed and tossed about by Binky, 
who, after his nap, felt much refreshed and 
ready for play. 
~ Back and forth, back and forth rolled Vel- 
vetina. Now Binky tossed her from him only to 
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fall upon her and tumble her about once more. 
He worried her with his teeth, he threw her in 
the air, he hugged her close in his two gray 
paws. 

And all this while Mr. Popover lay napping on 
his golden bed and Mrs. Popover peacefully 
rocked and sewed. 

But presently Mrs. Popover missed Velvetina 
and soon she spied her, in her pretty red vel- 
veteen dress, being played with like a mouse by 
Binky on the play-room floor. 

In less than a moment Mr. and Mrs. Popover 
had rushed out to the help of Velvetina. But 
what could three little Popovers do against a 
great, strong, furry, gray kitten? 

Binky thought three playthings much better 
than one. He tossed them gayly from one end of 
the play-room to the other. Not content with 
this, he jumped into the Doll House. He 
tumbled screaming little Loo-Loo out of his 
cradle onto the floor. Loo-Loo had a bump on 
his head from this fall that did not go down for 
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days. Binky knocked over chairs and tables. 
He chewed Velvetina’s nicely mended sock. 

Then out of the Doll House he cameto pounce 
again upon the Popovers, and it was at this 
moment that Ellen walked into the play-room 
and saw the mischief that naughty Binky had 
done. 

The first thing Ellen did was to catch Binky 
and hold him tightly in her arms. 

‘If Aunt Amelia knew how you had treated 
the Popovers,’ said Ellen, ‘she would send you 
away to-night. I am going to lock you out on 
the back porch to stay.’ 

And so Ellen did. 

Then she ran back to the play-room and ten- 
derly and with great care put the Popovers to 
bed. 

‘There are scratch-marks all over Velvetina’s 
dress, but I think I can get them out with my 
finger-nail,’ said she to the poor Popovers. ‘That 
is the worst. You are not broken anywhere. 
But if you don’t feel well to-morrow, after a 
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good night’s rest, I will take you all to the coun- 
try, out under the apple tree.’ 

When Ellen had gone, for a long time no one 
in the Red Doll House spoke. They were too 
exhausted by their painful afternoon. 

But at length Mrs. Popover raised her head 
from her pillow. 

*Velvetina,’ said she in a solemn voice, ‘do 
you see now what happens when little girls dis- 
obey their mothers?’ 

“Yes, ma’am,’ answered Velvetina, snuggling 
as far down under the covers as she could. 

‘Let this be a lesson to you,’ said Mrs. Pop- 
over, sinking back upon her pillow again. 

And let us hope it was. 


CHAPTER VIII 

CHERRY JAM , 
Aunt AMELIA was going to the city, shopping, 
and Ellen, with Caroline, was to stay at home. 

Ellen didn’t mind, for she had a busy day be- 
fore her. She was making a summer house for 
the Popovers out under the apple tree. She had 
gathered little stones and pebbles wherever she 
might find them. She had a whole pailful, a 
red seashore pail filled tothe brim. She meant to 
fence off a bedroom, a living-room, and a kit- 
chen for the Popover family that very morning. 

‘The Popovers need country air,’ said Ellen, 
‘and this is the best air, under the apple tree.’ 

Aunt Amelia and Ellen stood on the porch 
steps saying good-bye. 

“Do just what Caroline tells you,’ said Aunt 
Amelia, ‘and perhaps there will be something 
in my bag for a good girl when I come home to- 
night.’ 
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Ellen put both arms about Aunt Amelia’s 
neck and hugged her close. 

‘Do you think,’ whispered Ellen, ‘that I 
could have jam for my luncheon, so that I won’t 
miss you so much? The jam we had yesterday 
is all gone. Caroline told me so.’ 

Aunt Amelia nodded with a smile. 

“You certainly may have jam for your lunch- 
eon, said she, ‘and you may get it from the 
preserve closet yourself, if you like. Do you 
know what kind you want?’ : 

‘Cherry,’ answered Ellen promptly. ‘It is 
my favorite. And I will know it on the shelf 
because I can see the cherries through the jar.’ 

Ellen waved until Aunt Amelia turned the 
corner. Then, packing the Popovers into a little 
brown basket, she carried them out under the 
apple tree. 

She seated them comfortably against the root 
of the tree and for a long time the Popovers 
watched Ellen hard at work, building their 
summer house. ; 
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She sorted the pebbles, the large from the 
small. She laid them in long lines, as straight as 
a string. She turned the corners nicely, with 
the greatest of care. And when Ellen had built 
a bedroom, a living-room, and a kitchen, she 
felt warm and tired and quite ready to stop. 

‘I think I will go down now to the preserve 
closet after my jam,’ said Ellen to the Popovers. 
‘And you must come with me, for I am afraid to 
leave you here. Binky might get you.’ 

So into the little brown basket went the Pop- 
overs and down into the cellar trudged Ellen, 
for there stood the preserve closet, as Ellen well 
knew. 

‘Do you hear Caroline?’ asked Ellen of the 
Popovers as she climbed slowly down the cellar 
stairs. 

Yes, the Popovers heard a swish, swish, 
swish from above, though they made Ellen 
no answer, but stared at her with unwinking 
eyes. 

‘That is Caroline sweeping,’ said Ellen. ‘She 
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is upstairs in Aunt Amelia’s room. I can tell. 
She is busy, so she mustn’t be bothered about 
the jam. Now you sit down on the floor outside 
the closet, and when I come out you must guess 
what kind of jam I have.’ 

The Popovers were ranged in a row along the 
closet wall, and with a farewell smile Ellen 
pulled open the door and stepped inside. 

The preserve closet was built across one end 
of the cellar, It was lined with shelves, and on 
those shelves stood jars of all sizes, filled with 
all kinds of good things. 

There were jars of jelly, currant and crab- 
apple and grape. There were pickled peaches 
and pickled pears and pickled water melon rind. 
There was orange marmalade and peach mar- 
malade, and great jars of preserved blackberries 
and raspberries, too. There was quince preserve 
and plum preserve. There was jar after jar 
filled with pickles, too. 

But best of all Ellen liked the shelf where 
stood the jams, strawberry, raspberry, black- 
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berry, peach, and Ellen’s favorite, great tall 
jars of rich red cherry jam. 

Straight to this corner went Ellen, and after 
studying the jars for a moment picked out the 
tallest jar of cherry jam that she could find. 

Then she sat down on the chair Caroline kept 
in the closet to stand on and held her jar up to 
the light. Although Aunt Amelia called this 
cherry jam, the cherries were left in it round 
and whole and Ellen could see them plainly as 
the light from the window shone through the 
jar. The color was a deep ruby red, the cherries 
looked plump and sweet, and Ellen was so 
pleased that she hugged the jar, in its neat 
paper cap, close in her arms as she sat far back 
in the comfortable old chair. She thought the 
preserve closet a pleasant place in which to rest 
a moment, and so it was. 

In the first place the room was as neat as a 
pin, not a speck of dust anywhere. Caroline 
would not have it otherwise. Then, too, it was 
cool and shady. Yet it was not lonely in the 
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least, for in at the open window, closely screened, 
nodded the ivy that covered the side of the 
house, pink flowers from the Rose of Sharon 
bush fluttered sociably down on the grass, and 
a plump brown robin strutted past the window, 
looking so important that Ellen laughed to see 
him go by. 

Outside the closet door in the quiet of the 
cellar the Popovers felt sleepy. Inside the closet 
in her comfortable chair, Ellen felt drowsy, too. 

She twisted round in the chair, she put up her 
arm for a pillow, and with the cherry jam lying 
snugly in her lap Ellen fell asleep. 

Upstairs Caroline finished her sweeping. She 
dusted and tidied the rooms. She swept her way 
down the stairs, she swept her way through the 
hall, and when she stepped into the kitchen 
Caroline looked at the clock and saw that it was 
past the hour for luncheon. 

‘Ellen will be faint with hunger, playing so 
nicely out under the trees, too,’ thought Caro- 
line. 
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She made haste to prepare luncheon, and 
presently she stepped out under the apple tree 
to call Ellen in. 

Of course there was no Ellen there, not even 
a Popover to smile up into Caroline’s face. 
Binky was there, stretched out asleep in the 
Popover’s dining-room, but he didn’t know 
where Ellen was, even if he could have told. 

Then Caroline called to Ellen, over and over 
again, and Ellen, asleep in the preserve closet, 
heard not a single sound. 

Caroline hurried into the house. She looked 
all round downstairs and upstairs and even in 
the attic. And she saw no sign of Ellen no 
matter where she looked. 

Then Caroline became frightened. She stood 
out on the sidewalk, gazing up and down the 
street. Oh, how she longed to see the figure of a 
little girl with yellow curls and a blue dress come 
running toward her! Oh, how she wished Aunt 
Amelia had not gone away! Oh, how she wished 
that Uncle Henry were at home to help! What 
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should she do next? Where should she look for 
Ellen? 

While Caroline stood there, her pleasant face 
puckered into a hundred anxious wrinkles, 
across the way there came strolling a tall police- 
man, swinging his stout stick. 

Caroline knew him well. His wife was the 
aunt of Caroline’s cousin. So Caroline eagerly 
beckoned Mr. James to come over and in less 
than two minutes’ time she had told him how 
Ellen had disappeared. 

‘I don’t think she has gone down the street,’ 
said Caroline, shaking her head. ‘She is a good 
child. She wouldn’t run away.’ | 

‘Let us go through the house again,’ said Mr. 
James. ‘I think we shall find her there.’ 

So Caroline and Mr. James went through the 
house, and Mr. James peered in places where 
Caroline had not thought to look, behind boxes 
and in closets and even under beds. 

At last the cellar was reached and still no 


Ellen had been found. 
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“What would take her into the cellar?’ asked 
Caroline, who was now ready to cry. ‘She had 
no reason to be in the cellar to-day.’ 

Mr. James did not answer. He peered into 
the coal-bin. He studied the wood-pile. He 
looked closely all roundabout. And then, with 
his stout club, he pointed to the Popovers, still 
sitting patiently by the closet door. 

‘Look behind that door for the little girl,’ said 
Mr. James. 

And, pulling open the preserve closet door, 
they saw Ellen fast asleep in the chair, still hold- 
ing the jar of cherry jam safely in her lap. 

Caroline screamed. She said afterward that’ 
she couldn’t help it, she felt so happy to see 
Ellen safe and sound. And at this noise Ellen 
stirred and opened her eyes. You may imagine 
how surprised she was to see a tall policeman 
smiling at her from Aunt Amelia’s preserve 
closet door. 

But Mr. James looked pleasant and was a 
friend of Caroline, so he said at once. And Caro- 
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line hugged Ellen because she was not lost. Then 
the Popovers were put in their basket and every 
one went upstairs, Ellen holding fast to her jar 
of cherry jam. 

Mr. James was obliged to go, though Caroline 
and Ellen invited him to stay to luncheon. And 
Caroline drank four cups of tea, she was so up- 
set, and Ellen ate all the cherry jam she wanted. 

But the Popovers were the happiest of all, for 
when they were alone and could talk out loud 
Mr. Popover said: 

‘If it hadn’t been for us, sitting there by the 
closet door, Mr. James and Caroline might 
never have found Ellen.’ 

And so all the Popovers believe to this very 
day. | 


CHAPTER IX 
THE POPOVERS’ VISITOR 
Tue Popovers had a visitor. He lived in a gay 
yellow box and the cover of the box was fastened 
down tightly by a neat little clasp. To look at 
the box you would never dream of a visitor-in- 
side. You would probably think it a doll’s trunk 
or a box to hold marbles or beads. 

But once unfasten the clasp — back flew the 
cover and whish! up jumped the visitor in a way 
that would give anybody a start. 

It startled the Popovers, every one. It even 
startled Ellen, though she had-seen Jack jump 
out of his box several times before. For that was 
the name of the visitor, Jack-in-the-Box, and a 
funnier-looking visitor the Popover family had 
never seen. 

His face was red and it wore a broad smile. 
His blue eyes were opened wide in a look of sur- 
prise. His soft white hair stood out all round his 
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head. But strangest of all was his long crinkly 
body, ten times as long as a body ought to be, 
that shot up out of the box with Jack’s head on 
top of it every time the clasp was unfastened 
and the cover flew back. To put Jack in his box 
again you must press him down, down, down 
until ‘the cover could be fastened over the top 
of his head, and there he would stay until you 
gave him a chance to jump out of his box 
again. 

You might think that such a long body would 
grow tired of being squeezed in a box, and that a 
head would not like being pressed down by a 
hard wooden cover. But never in the world did 
any one look more happy and gay than Jack-in- 
the-Box. Indeed he was such a comical, bright 
little fellow that no one could look at him with- 
out smiling and often laughing out loud. 

Now you must know why Jack-in-the-Box 
had come to visit the Popovers. Ellen had a 
cousin named Tom, a little boy four years old. 
He lived just around the corner from Ellen and 
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he and Ellen played together every day. But 
Tom fell ill. He had scarlet fever. And the very 
day that this was known Ellen’s mother told her 
that she was to go and visit Aunt Amelia and 
Uncle Henry and not come home until Tom 
was well again. 

Poor Tom had been very ill indeed. Ellen 
knew this because her mother wrote to Aunt 
Amelia almost every day. But he was now so 
much better that he could sit up in bed and even 
play with some of his toys once more. 

*“Wouldn’t you like to send Tom a present?’ 
Aunt Amelia had asked when she had read this. 
“We will choose something that he can play with 
in bed.’ 

So that very day Aunt Amelia and Ellen had 
walked out together to ‘the village,’ which was 
really a street with shops on either side of the 
way. And there in a store that had a whole 
tableful of toys Ellen had chosen Jack-in-the- 
Box because she knew it was just the toy that 
would please Tom best. 
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“He will laugh and laugh when Jack jumps 
out,’ said Ellen, ‘and Jack will be company for 
Tom, too, when there is no one in the room.’ 

So Jack-in-the-Box was bought and carried 
home. He was not to be sent away until Uncle 
Henry had seen him that night. 

The Popovers were much excited when Ellen 
brought the yellow box into the play-room. 
They were still more excited when back went 
the clasp, up flew the cover, and out jumped 
Jack-in-the-Box and gave them all astart. They 
were so surprised that they fell down flat on the 
floor, but that was partly because Ellen jumped 
too, and they were standing in a row against 
Ellen’s lap. 

But they were not frightened, not in the least. 
They liked Jack’s smiling face and thought him 
a funny fellow. Ellen made him jump and jump 
again, and each time the Popovers liked him bet- 
ter still. At last when Ellen went away and left 
Jack-in-the-Box, with the cover off, standing in 
the Little Red Doll House, the Popovers and 
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Jack-in-the-Box smiled at one another and it 
was not long before they were talking together. 

‘I was made in a toy factory,’ began Jack-in- 
the-Box, smiling as if a toy factory were the 
pleasantest place in the world. ‘There were 
rocking-horses and jumping-jacks and carts and 
trains and all kinds-of toys being made when I 
was there. Next I was sent to the shop in ‘the 
village’ here. I liked the shop. I liked to see the 
people walking in and out. But I am glad Ellen 
bought me. She says I am going to live with a 
little boy named Tom who has been very ill.’ 

The Popovers were interested in all that Jack- 
in-the-Box had to say. And, in turn, they told 
him about little Amelia and living in the attic 
and being brought downstairs when Ellen came 
to visit. They told him, too, about Brownie, 
their good little friend, and how he came so sel- 
dom now to see them because he was afraid of 
the kitten Binky. 

“We miss Brownie more than we can tell,’ said 
the Popovers, shaking their heads, ‘and Brownie 
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is so lonely without us that often he feels very 
sad.’ 

‘This kitten Binky,’ asked Jack-in-the-Box, 
‘is he a great friend of yours, too?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ exclaimed the Popovers. ‘We don’t 
like Binky at all. He is rough and scratches. 
We wish Binky would go away and never come 
back again!’ : 

‘Do you think Binky will be up here in the 
play-room this afternoon?’ asked Jack-in-the- 
Box in a low voice, so low that the Popovers were 
obliged to lean forward in order to hear. ‘You 
do think he will? Then come closer and let me 
whisper in your ear.’ 

And Jack began to laugh to himself until his 
head shook wildly about on top of his long 
crinkly body. 

The Popovers laughed too when once they 
had heard what Jack-in-the-Box had to say. 
They nodded and laughed and nodded again. 

Then they did a strange thing. They began 
to push Jack down into his box. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Popover climbed up on the edge of the box and 
pushed and tugged until Jack was nicely down 
inside. While they held him there, Velvetina, 
standing on the dining-room table, let down the 
cover which Mr. Popover quickly fastened in 
place. All the while they were shutting Jack in, 
he laughed and talked as if it were great fun. 

Then the Popovers hurried off about their 
work, just as if the yellow box were not there at 
all. Mrs. Popover and Velvetina fell to making 
the beds and dusting, while Mr. Popover rocked 
Loo-Loo who was so waked-up by seeing Jack- 
in-the-Box jump that it seemed as if he never 
would fall asleep. 

Downstairs Binky had begun the morning 
well. He had sat on the steps, sunning himself, 
as happy as could be, until Ellen and Aunt 
Amelia had come home from ‘the village.’ Aunt 
Amelia had then settled herself on the porch 
with her sewing and Binky had begun to amuse 
himself by climbing over the rockers of her chair. 

Now Aunt Amelia did not know that. Binky 
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was playing behind her chair. She sewed and 
sewed and Binky climbed and climbed, under 
and over the rockers, each in his and her way 
having a pleasant time, until Aunt Amelia, re- 
membering a message for Caroline, suddenly 
stood up. 

Down came the rocker on the tip of Binky’s 
tail! 

*Me-o-ow!’ cried Binky, frightened and hurt. 
‘Me-o-ow!’ 

He dashed into the house under Aunt Amelia’s 
feet. She almost tripped and fell. 

Ellen stood at the foot of thestairs. Up Ellen’s 
dress went Binky, up, up to her shoulder, where 
he arched his back and dug in his claws and 
spit for all the world like a real, grown-up 
cat. 

Of course Ellen did not know what had hap- 
pened to Binky. And, like him, she was both 
frightened and hurt to have him pounce upon 
her shoulder in that sudden way. 

So Ellen began to cry. She not only cried, she 
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screamed. Aunt Amelia, who had already been 
startled by Binky’s behavior, was still more 
startled by Ellen’s screams. And for a moment 
or two there was great confusion in Aunt 
Amelia’s hall. 

But Aunt Amelia soon pulled Binky from 
Ellen’s shoulder and set him down hard upon 
the floor. Then she turned to comfort Ellen, 
and Binky shot like an arrow up the stairs. 

He raced into the play-room, all quivering 
and excited, his tail throbbing and waving to 
and fro. And there the first thing he saw was a 
strange yellow box. 

What was that box? What would it do to 
him? Would it rock on his tail? He must find 
out. 

So Binky began to play with the box. He 
touched it gently with his paw. He slapped it. 
He pushed it to and fro. He rocked it from side 
to side. He played with something shiny and 
bright that sometimes seemed to move when he 
pressed it with his paw. Binky grew bolder and 
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rougher in his play. He forgot his throbbing tail. 
He grew almost happy again. 

Then suddenly the top of the box flew up and 
out sprang something at Binky, something that 
shook and nodded and waved and that fright- 
ened Binky almost out of his wits. 

This was much worse than having the rocker 
come down upon his tail. 

‘Perhaps it will chase me and eat me up,’ 
thought Binky in his fright. 

Out of the play-room door, down the stairs 
shot Binky. Into the library he raced, and 
there, instead of sensibly hiding under the table 
or squeezing behind Uncle Henry’s desk, up the 
silk curtains climbed foolish Binky, the amber 
silk curtains that both Aunt Amelia and Ellen 
thought the prettiest curtains ever seen. And 
every place that Binky put his claws he left a 
hole. There were little tears straight up the 
curtain to the top that showed you just where 
Binky had climbed. 

Now we have already said that Aunt Amelia 
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was not fond of cats. So when, before long, she 
discovered what Binky had done to her amber 
silk curtains, it is not hard to guess what Aunt 
Amelia said. 

‘He must go home,’ said Aunt Amelia. ‘He 
must go home at once.’ 

So into a basket went Binky, and Caroline 
and Ellen carried him home to the house where 
Caroline’s friend Sarah lived. 

Ellen almost cried when she said good-bye to 
Binky. She forgot the scratches on her shoulder. 
She forgot a long scratch on her hand. 

‘Binky didn’t know any better,’ said Ellen. 

And no more he did. 

But oh! how happy the Popovers were when 
they learned that Binky was gone. And how 
Jack-in-the-Box did smile when Ellen carried 
him off to show him to Uncle Henry and then to 
send him away to little Tom. | 

But you know who was happiest of all. Why, 
yes, of course, it was Brownie. 


CHAPTER X 
LOO-LOO GOES SAILING 
Basy Popover had a pain and Mrs. Popover did 
not know how to cure it. 

She had rubbed his stomach and had given 
him a drink of mustard tea. She had pinned a 
piece of red flannel on his chest. She would have 
held a warm flat-iron to his feet, only he wouldn’t 
lie still long enough to allow her to do it. She 
had rocked him and patted him and sung to him 
her sweetest lullabies. 

But nothing seemed to help Loo-Loo’s pain. 
He cried and cried and flung his tiny fists about 
until Mrs. Popover felt that she couldn’t stand 
it another minute. 

Mrs. Popover knew quite well what had given 
Loo-Loo his pain. For that very afternoon Loo- 
Loo had been almost drowned. He had lain in 
the bottom of the bath-tub for as much as two 
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minutes, filled with water to the brim, for his 
head, a cork, you know, had unfortunately come 
out just as he fell. 

It all happened because Uncle Henry bought 
Ellen a sail-boat. It was a pretty boat, with 
snow-white sails and painted a bright red. The 
Popovers were delighted when they learned 
from Ellen that they were to be the first to have 
a sail. They listened with pleasure to the water 
running into the bathtub, and Velvetina’s 
cheeks were red with excitement when Ellen 
first set her on board. 

But Mrs. Popover and Velvetina both proved 
too heavy for the little sail-boat. It tipped and 
lurched and dipped water no matter how light 
they sat. So they were forced to watch the sail- 
ing from the edge of the basin above the tub, 
and while they were sorry not to be of the party, 
they enjoyed Mr. Popover and Loo-Loo’s plea- 
sure in the fun. 

To and fro in the bathtub sailed the little 
boat. Ellen, kneeling at the side, helped it to 
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turn corners safely and to go now fast, now slow. 

Loo-Loo and Mr. Popover rolled happily about 
on the deck. Of course they could not stand, 
they were not sailors enough for that, though 
Mr. Popover remembered hearing some one talk 
about ‘sea legs’ and meant to have them as soon 
as he could. To and fro, to and fro rolled Loo- 
Loo and Mr. Popover. They were not seasick in 
the least. Loo-Loo did not seem to miss his 
mother. He smiled happily as the little ship 
sailed slowly or dashed swiftly through the 
water, whichever Ellen chose. 

‘Now we will have a storm,’ said Ellen, ‘and 
then I will have to go and be dressed.’ 

So Ellen made the storm. She beat and stirred 
the water with one hand while with the other 
she guided the little boat through the heavy 
waves. She growled and rumbled like the thun- 
der too. 

‘It is as good as a real storm at sea,’ called 
Ellen to Aunt Amelia in the doorway. 

Aunt Amelia had come to the doorway be- 
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cause of the thunder. She thought that Ellen 
must be in trouble of some kind. 

And it was while Ellen was talking to Aunt 
Amelia that Loo-Loo fell overboard. 

There was no railing round the little ship, and 
as it rocked and tossed in the stormy waves over - 
the side went Loo-Loo without a sound, without 
acry. You see he couldn’t cry because he lost 
his head. At the very moment that he fell, out 
came the cork that had been loosened by so 
much rolling about and down, down, down 
went Loo-Loo to the bottom of the tub. while 
his head floated jauntily about on the crest of 
the waves. 

Why, it was something that might not happen 
to a person in a hundred years, his body at the 
bottom of the sea, as it were, and his head 
floating about on top. I am not sure that it 
could happen to you or to me. 

But, at any rate, it happened to Loo-Loo, and 
for as much as two minutes Ellen did not notice 
that he was gone. 
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The first things she did see were Mrs. Popover 
and Velvetina lying flat on the basin where 
a few moments before they had sat smiling and 
straight. They had probably fainted when they 
saw Loo-Loo fall. But of course Ellen did not 
know this. 

‘They are tired,’ thought she. ‘I will put them 
all to bed now.’ 

Mr. Popover was lying half-upright on the 
deck. In some way his head had caught in the 
rigging and that is probably what had saved Mr. 
Popover from following Loo-Loo over the side 
of the boat. But of Loo-Loo there was nothing 
to be seen until, after Ellen’s first stare of as- 
tonishment, she spied his head bobbing along in 
the water. 

It took her only a moment to find his body, 
and not that long to empty the water from it, 
stick his head on again, and dry him off. She 
dried Mr. Popover and the little red boat, too. 
Then she sat the Popovers round the dining- 
room table in their own Little House. 
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‘You must be hungry,’ said Ellen. ‘I know I 
am.’ 

And off she ran to change her wet dress and 
to ask Caroline for something to eat. 

But the Popovers were not hungry. They 
were troubled about Loo-Loo. For no sooner 
had Ellen gone than Loo-Loo began to cry, and 
he had cried without stopping until twilight, in 
spite of all that his mother had done for him. 

So at last Mrs. Popover made up her mind 
that she couldn’t stand it another minute. 

‘Mr. Popover,’ said she, speaking loudly to 
drown Loo-Loo’s screams, ‘you must go out 
and fetch the doctor.’ 

‘Very well, my dear,’ shouted back Mr. Pop- 
over. ‘Where shall I go?’ 

“You must go out the window and down the 
honeysuckle vine,’ answered Mrs. Popover, who 
had planned it all while patting Loo-Loo on the 
back. ‘Perhaps you will meet the fairy King 
and Queen under the apple tree. They have a 

baby and could tell us what to do. But at any 
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rate there are plenty of crickets about and there 
must be a doctor among them. They can’t al- 
ways be well.’ 

‘Don’t you think Brownie might help us?’ 

called out Mr. Popover. He didn’t at all like 
the idea of climbing down the honeysuckle 
vine. 
_ ‘Brownie!’ cried Mrs. Popover, and she al- 
most stamped her foot. You see Loo-Loo had 
been crying for hours and she was tired out. 
‘Brownie doesn’t know a thing about sickness. 
He has never had a pain in his life.’ 

Mr. Popover didn’t dare say another word. 

He clambered out of the window and started 
down the honeysuckle vine. 
_ At the foot of the vine, near the iris bed, 
were half a dozen jolly little crickets who were 
playing their wing fiddles as hard as ever they 
could. 

‘We are practicing for the next Fairy Ball,’ 
they called gayly to Mr. Popover. 

But when they heard that Mr. Popover was 
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in search of a doctor for his sick baby, they were 
as sorry as they could be. 

“Yes, we have a doctor, a cricket doctor,’ said 
they, ‘but no matter what ails us he always 
gives us pepper-grass tea.’ 

‘Perhaps pepper-grass tea would help Loo- 
Loo,’ said Mr. Popover hopefully. 

‘Perhaps it would,’ answered one of the 
crickets. ‘But let us ask my mother first. She is 
as good as a doctor, any day.’ 

The little cricket mother, who looked as wise 
as an owl, listened to the story of Loo-Loo’s acci- 
dent and of his pain. And at the mention of the 
cricket doctor and his pepper-grass tea she shook 
her head. 

‘Your baby doesn’t need tea,’ said the little 
cricket mother. ‘He has a pain because he has 
been full of water. Why should you give him 
any more water to drink? Go down to the pond 
and ask for Doctor Frog. The little frogs must 
often swallow too much water and he would 
know how to cure such a pain.’ 
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This advice seemed sensible to Mr. Popover, 
and with two friendly crickets to show him the 
way he went straight down to the pond. 

‘Doctor Frog! Doctor Frog! Doctor Frog!’ 
chirped the crickets. 

And up out of the water with a jump and a 
splash came plump old Doctor Frog. 

He wore a neat green suit and a snow-white 
vest and he stared at Mr. Popover through his 
great horn spectacles as if he had never seen a 
clothes-pin before. And, come to think of it, 
perhaps he never had. But he knew all about 
a baby frog’s aches and pains, and when he 
heard that Loo-Loo had swallowed all the water 
that he could hold, he said he would cure him in 
a trice. 

‘I have cases almost every day of baby frogs 
who have swallowed too much water,’ said he. 
‘They don’t need medicine to drink. They need 
something solid and hard like a pill. I will send 
your baby a pill that will cure him in an hour’s 
time.’ 
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Doctor Frog was good as his word. He put 
into Mr. Popover’s hand a half-dozen pills 
wrapped in a water-lily leaf, pills that were 
certainly solid and hard, and that looked to Mr. 
Popover very much like the little white pebbles 
that might be found on the edge of a pond. 

But he took the pills gladly and thanked 
Doctor Frog, who kindly said, with a wave of 
his hand, that there would be no bill. Then 
home Mr. Popover hurried as fast as his long 
legs would carry him, the two faithful little 
crickets hopping along at his side. 
~ *Let us know whether the pill helps the baby,’ 
chirped the crickets as Mr. Popover started up 
the honeysuckle vine. 

But, if they had listened, they might have 
known for themselves. For no sooner had Loo- 
Loo taken one pebble pill than he stopped cry- 
ing and fell asleep. 

Doctor Frog had cured his pain! 

‘Some day,’ said happy Mrs. Popover, as she 
lay in bed that night with her hand on Loo-Loo’s 
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cradle in case he might awake, ‘some day I am 
going to make my very best dessert and carry 
it down to Doctor Frog myself. I must thank 
him in some way for curing Loo-Loo’s pain. 
What do you think, Mr. Popover, is my very 
best dessert?’ } 

‘Floating Island pudding,’ answered Mr. Pop- 
over at once. ‘It is my favorite, and I think 
that Doctor Frog would be sure to like it, too, 
because he lives in a pond.’ 

‘I will make it to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Popover, 
‘and carry it down to the pond after dark.’ 

And, so far as I know, there is no reason for 
thinking that Mrs. Popover did not keep her 
word nor that Doctor Frog did not enjoy the 
Floating Island pudding quite as well as Mr. 
Popover thought he would. 


CHAPTER XI 
BACK IN THE ATTIC 


Tur Popovers were going to move back to the 
attic and Mrs. Popover was glad of it. 

‘It is not good for the children to live down- 
stairs,’ she said in private to Mr. Popover. ‘See 
how Loo-Loo lost his head. That can’t be good 
for any child. And Velvetina has asked over and 
over again for a new dress, instead of being satis- 
fied with her pretty red velveteen, as she should. 
It is all because she has seen Ellen’s dresses and 
wants a new one like hers.’ 

‘When do we move? Have you heard?’ asked 
Mr. Popover. 

He liked it downstairs and would have been 
glad to stay. But of course he did not want to 
do anything that was not good for his chil- 
dren. 

‘We will move to-morrow,’ answered Mrs. 
Popover. ‘I heard Aunt Amelia tell Ellen so. 
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And I think the reason we are moving is because 
Ellen is going home.’ 

At this both the Popovers looked sober, for 
they had grown fond of Aunt Amelia’s little 
visitor. | 

“We knew she had to go home some time,’ 
said Mrs. Popover sensibly, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘and I believe the children are better 
off upstairs.’ , | 

Mr. Popover did not answer. 

He was thinking to himself, ‘Perhaps it isn’t 
true at all. Perhaps Ellen isn’t going home.’ 

But it was true. Not only was Ellen going 
home, but Aunt Amelia was going with her. 

‘Before I go away I mean to clean the attic,’ 
said Aunt Amelia, ‘and we will move the Pop- 
overs up there, too, until Ellen comes again.’ 

So the next morning, bright and early, Aunt 
Amelia and Ellen and Caroline went up to the 
attic with brooms and pails and brushes and 
mops. It was autumn now, and brisk little 
breezes went scurrying about the long low room, 
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stirring the summer dust that lay in corners 
here and there. 

‘Caroline will scrub the floor,’ said Aunt 

Amelia, looking thoughtfully about the room, 
‘while you and I, Ellen, go down and empty the 
Doll House so that it can be moved.’ 
‘ You may be sure if Aunt Amelia had any- 
thing to do with the moving of the Doll House, 
it would be done in the very best way. The mo- 
ment Mrs. Popover saw Aunt Amelia come into 
the play-room, with Ellen behind her dragging a 
clothes basket at her heels, she knew that she 
need worry no longer about the moving of her 
furniture. This time there would be no tip- 
ping and tilting of the Doll House with furni- 
ture and dishes tumbling and crashing about 
inside. — 

‘Velvetina’s bed is broken,’ said Ellen, peer- 
ing into the Doll House. ‘I think she is growing 
too heavy for this little bed.’ | 

‘I can mend it with glue,’ answered Aunt 
Amelia. ‘Put it on the table in my room and I 
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will mend it by and by. Now help me pack this 
basket.’ 

Into the clothes basket went the furniture — 

chairs and tables and beds, Loo-Loo’s cradle, 
the bookcase, the piano, and Mrs. Popover’s 
sewing-machine with the little wheel that would 
really turn round and round. The sewing-ma- 
chine was new. Aunt Amelia had brought it to 
Ellen the day she had fallen asleep in the pre- 
serve closet with her jar of cherry jam. Next 
came the pictures off the walls, the ornaments, 
and the dishes. And, last of all, the Popovers 
themselves were placed on top of the basket, 
quite as comfortable as any family may expect 
to be on Moving Day. 
* Ellen took one handle of the basket and Aunt 
Amelia the other, and very carefully they 
carried it up the attic stairs. Caroline, who had 
finished her scrubbing, followed with the Doll 
House, empty and light, in her arms. 

Then Caroline wiped out the inside of the 

Doll House and Aunt Amelia and Ellen shook 
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the rugs and dusted the furniture well. Finally 
they sat down on the floor before the Little 
House and set it all in order, as neat and spick 
and span as anybody’s house could be. 

‘Now, Ellen, you put the Popovers in and 
finish the House,’ said Aunt Amelia, ‘while I 
open and air these trunks and boxes.’ 

Aunt Amelia and Caroline worked together. 
They shook out winter clothes that had lain in 
the trunks all summer long, and they folded 
summer clothing and packed it carefully away. 

At last their work was finished. The attic was 
clean from one end to the other. It smelled 
sweet and soapy, a smell the Popovers liked 
because it meant spring and fall house-cleaning 
to their four little noses. 

Ellen had finished her work too. She had 
arranged the Popovers nicely in their own Little 
House. Mr. Popover stood before the bookcase, 
studying his books. Mrs. Popover was busy 
with her saucepans beside the kitchen stove. 
Velvetina was looking out of the window, while 
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Baby Popover, as usual, lay smiling in his little 
wooden cradle. 

Now Ellen had to bid the Popovers good-bye 
for she was going home the very next morning 
and probably would not see them again for a 
long, long time. She kissed them all round, she 
hugged them close, she whispered a tender good- 
bye. 

Then down the stairs went Aunt Amelia and 
Ellen and Caroline, with their brooms and pails 
and brushes and mops, and left the Popovers 
alone in the attic. 

Alone? Oh, no! 3 

For no sooner had the sound of footsteps died 
away on the stairs than there came a familiar 
scratch, scratch, scratching in the wall and out 
stepped Brownie, come to spend the evening, 
and as happy as a king to have the Popovers 
safely at home once more. 

How they all talked! How their little tongues 
flew! They had no fear now of being disturbed 
by Uncle Henry flapping down the hall, by 
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wicked little Binky ready to pounce upon them 
with his sharp teeth and still sharper claws. 

They spoke again of the clean and soapy smell 
in the attic. They sniffed the odor of the furnace 
that had been started that very day. Mr. Pop- 
over even warmed his toes against the chimney, 
as they all did every year in bitter winter 
weather. To-night Mr. Popover toasted his toes 
only for old times’ sake, for the attic was com- 
fortable, if not a little too warm. 

Then they talked over the summer. They 
talked of Ellen and Binky and Jack-in-the-Box. 
They spoke of the rude clothes-pins and Mr. 
Popover wished he would never see them again. 
They spoke of Aunt Mary Jane and hoped she 
would not come visiting Aunt Amelia for a long, 
long time. 

‘If she does, I shall scratch in the wall the 
very first night,’ promised Brownie with an 
earnest quiver of his whiskers. 

Then the Popovers told Brownie over again 
the story of their night out under the apple tree 
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and all about the fairies, how they had looked 
and what they had said and done. Mrs. Pop- 
over made Velvetina stand out on the attic floor 
and dance for Brownie all she could remember 
of the fairy dance. 

Mr. Popover next told of his call upon Doctor 
Frog, and of how his legs had trembled as he had 
climbed up and down the honeysuckle vine. 

‘Doctor Frog said to me that Mrs. Popover’s 
Floating Island was the best dessert he had ever 
eaten,’ added Mr. Popover proudly. ‘He said it 
was much better than mud pudding, which was 
what his wife usually gave him for tea.’ 

Brownie told how lonely he had been, how he 
had tried to make friends with a fat spider in the 
attic and with a field mouse who lived in the 
garden out by the lilac bush. But he had not 
met any one whom he liked so well as the Pop- 
overs, which made the Popovers feel very com- 
fortable and happy indeed. 

It was now bedtime. Brownie said good-night 
and slipped away. 
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And then, and not until then, Velvetina dis- 
covered that her bed was not in its usual place 
beside her mother and father’s big gilt bed. 

‘Don’t you remember the leg was broken?’ 
said Mrs. Popover. ‘Aunt Amelia is going to 
mend it for you. She will bring it up to us to- 
morrow, no doubt. You may sleep at the foot of 
our bed to-night, Velvetina. That is what you 
may do.’ 

But Velvetina was tired and excited, both at 
coming home and at seeing Brownie again. She 
was so tired that she didn’t act like herself. 

‘I won’t go to bed at all,’ cried Velvetina, ‘un- 
less I can sleep in my own bed. I won’t go to 
bed at all!’ 

* €What will you do, then?’ asked Mr. Pop- 
over impatiently. ‘Do you mean to sit up all 
night?’ 

“Yes!’ answered Velvetina, stamping her foot, 
‘I mean to sit up all night.’ 

- Mrs. Popover knew this was nonsense. Not 
while she was Velvetina’s mother would Velve- 
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tina sit up all night. She was wondering what to 
say or do next when up the attic stairs walked 
Aunt Amelia, with Velvetina’s little bed, nicely 
mended, in her hand. 

Aunt Amelia snapped on the light. She set 
the little bed in the bedroom close beside Mr. 
and Mrs. Popover’s jbig gilt bed. Then she 
picked up Velvetina and tucked her in the bed, 
as snug as snug could be. 

Aunt Amelia stood looking in at the Little 
Doll House. She looked at it for a long, long 
time. 

At last Aunt Amelia spoke. 

*‘Good-night, little Popovers,’ said Aunt 
Amelia in a very gentle voice. 
~ And then, to the amazement and horror of 
Mr. and Mrs. Popover, they heard Velvetina, 
tired and sleepy, quite forgetting for the mo- 
ment that she was only a doll, they heard Vel- 
vetina speak right out loud! 

‘Good-night,’ answered Velvetina in a drowsy 
little voice. ‘Good-night. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Popover simply didn’t know 
what to do. Such a thing had never happened 
in their family before. So, very sensibly, they 
did nothing at all. 

As for Aunt Amelia, of course she heard the 
little voice, but she thought it was a creaking 
board. It is true that Velvetina’s voice was a 
trifle fine and shrill. 

“What creaky old boards!’ said Aunt Amelia. 
‘I suppose I could have a carpenter nail them 
fast. But I rather like squeaking boards in an 
attic, I think.’ 

Although it had turned out so well, Mrs. Pop- 
over felt worried. 

‘I must speak firmly to Velvetina the moment 
Aunt Amelia goes downstairs,’ thought she. 

But by that time poor little Velvetina was 
fast asleep. 

‘The morning will do,’ decided Mrs. Popover. 

But in the morning they were all so busy look- 
ing round the attic that nothing was ever said 
to Velvetina at all. 


~ CHAPTER XII 
THE CHRISTMAS JOURNEY 


It was Christmas Eve and the Popovers sat 
with their toes against the chimney and listened 
to the storm as it howled about Aunt Amelia’s 
house. 

The snow beat upon the attic windows and 
piled in a white drift upon the window: sills. The 
wind shrieked down the chimney and made the 
trees on the lawn rattle and creak. 

But it was snug in and about the Little Red 
Doll House. As for the Popovers they were both 
happy and excited. It was because they knew 
very well that it was Christmas Eve, and they 
were waiting to celebrate it in their own par- 
ticular fashion. 

‘Tell us again about Santa Claus, Mother,’ 
said Velvetina. 

And at the mention of Santa Claus Loo-Loo 
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sat up, bright-eyed and wide-awake, in his 
mother’s arms. 

‘It was years and years ago,’ began Mrs. Pop- 
over, ‘that Santa Claus brought you and me, 
Velvetina, here to live in the Little Red Doll 
House. We were packed in his sleigh along with 
oh! ever so many other toys of all kinds and 
sizes, too. There were dolls and drums and 
horns and trains and balls and every other toy 
you might be able to name. I can’t begin to tell 
you them all. It was a night just like to-night, 
snowing and blowing, but we were all as warm 
as could be, tucked under Santa Claus’s great 
fur robe. We rode for a long time. I remember 
the tinkle of the sleigh bells made you sleepy. 
Every now and then we would stop on a roof to 
let Santa Claus go down a chimney with a load 
of toys. 

” ‘At last Santa Claus lifted you and me out of 
the sleigh. He put us in his pocket along with 
this furniture. He carried the House in his pack, 
and down the chimney we all came together into 
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the play-room of this very house. Santa Claus 
set the Doll House under the Christmas Tree 
and put us and the furniture inside. 

***Watch for me next year, children,” said he, 
and was off up the chimney in a twinkling.’ 

‘In the morning little Amelia came in and 
found us,’ piped up Velvetina. ‘I know, I know, 
Where were Father and Loo-Loo?’ 

Of course she knew the answer. She only 
wanted to hear her mother tell. 

‘Your father was still a plain clothes-pin,’ an- 
swered her mother. ‘It wasn’t until the next 
spring, when Amelia found him one day out in 
the grass, that he came home to live with us. 
And we didn’t have Loo-Loo until Amelia’s 
grandmother came to visit and gave Amelia a 
bottle filled with little colored candy pills.’ 

‘Now tell about Santa Claus coming every 
year, begged Velvetina. 

Mrs. Popover patted Loo-Loo softly for a 
moment and then went on with her story. 

‘Every year on Christmas Eve we stand in 
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the window and watch for Santa Claus. He 
looks for us too, and we wave to one another and 
wish each other a Merry Christmas. He never 
forgets and neither do we. We used to wave 
from the window downstairs but the attic win- 
dow is even better because it is nearer the sky. 
It is almost time to watch for him now. I do 
hope Loo-Loo won’t fall asleep until Santa Claus 
has come and gone.’ 

‘IT think we had better go to the window now,’ 
advised Mr. Popover. ‘It never does any harm 
to be on time.’ 

’ Over to the window hurried the Popovers 
and by climbing on a trunk they managed to 
scramble up on to the window-sill. 

There they stood in a row, Mrs. Popover 
holding Loo-Loo, Velvetina next, and then Mr. 
Popover, standing especially straight and tall. 
They pressed their noses against the cold glass. 
They could see nothing out-of-doors but a whirl 
of flying snowflakes. They strained their ears to 
listen. For a long time they could hear nothing 
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but the hiss of snow on the window-pane and 
the shriek of the wind in the tossing boughs out- 
side. 

At last there was a tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, faint 
and far away, but, moment by moment, coming 
near. 

Louder, louder grew the tinkle. The Popovers 
were trembling with excitement now. 

Just outside the attic window, through the 
haze of snowflakes, the Popovers spied first the 
reindeer, then the great red sleigh packed with 
toys. In the sleigh sat Santa Claus, looking as 
he had looked years ago when he had carried 
Velvetina and Mrs. Popover in his pocket, and 
indeed as his pictures show him to this very day. 

At sight of Santa Claus the Popovers waved 
both their hands and their handkerchiefs, too. 
Velvetina screamed and Mr. Popover uttered 
several manly cheers. 

‘Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!’ 
shouted the Popovers. 

But Santa Claus, although he looked smiling 
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and friendly, did not wave in reply to the Pop- 
overs! He drove on out of sight without a single 
word! 

The Popovers looked at one another. They 
couldn’t speak. Indeed they couldn’t think. 

The next moment there was a scratching and 
scrambling on the roof. It was not loud. If you 
did not know that Santa Claus was near, you 
would surely think it the wind. 

‘Santa Claus has landed on the roof,’ whis- 
pered the Popovers, smiling once more.* ‘Per- 
haps he is coming here.’ 

And so it was. A second later Santa Claus’s 
ruddy face peered in the attic window at the 
Popovers, his hand in its furry glove slowly 
pushed the window open, and next Santa Claus 
himself stepped down from the roof through the 
attic window and stood before the Popovers, 
shaking hands and wishing them the Merriest 
Christmas in the world. 

‘Mrs. Popover, I need your help,’ said Santa 
Claus, when he had patted Velvetina and Loo- 
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Loo on the head. ‘I have a Jumping Jack in my 
pack who is homesick. He does nothing but sit 
and cry. I am afraid he will wash his paint off 
if he doesn’t stop. He says, too, that he will 
never jump again unless I take him home with 
me. I thought if you would come up and talk 
to him — tell him how you and Velvetina were 
once Christmas toys — that he might get over 
his homesickness and be more cheerful. He is 
going to a little boy named Tom, and he is the 
only toy that Tom has asked for, or I would 
give the child something else.’ 

‘Tom?’ exclaimed Mrs. Popover, much ex- 
cited. ‘Not Ellen’s cousin Tom?’ 

‘Yes,’ nodded Santa Claus, ‘the very one. Do 
you know him?’ 

‘No, but we know Tom’s Jack-in-the-Box,’ 
answered Mrs. Popover. ‘Take us all with you, 
Santa Claus. I am sure we can make poor 
Jumping Jack stop crying.’ 

Santa Claus picked up the Popovers without 
another word. He stepped from the window to 
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the roof, he seated himself in his sleigh, he 
tucked the Popovers under the fur robe beside 
the homesick Jumping Jack, he gathered up his 
reins, and off they drove. 

The Popovers were surprised to find them- 
selves riding away from home. They had 
thought that Santa Claus would rest his reindeer 
on the roof for a moment while they talked to 
the Jumping Jack. But, of course, Santa Claus 
has no time to spare on Christmas Eve. He is 
as busy as busy can be. 

Mrs. Popover, with the others putting in a 
word now and then, talked gently to the home- 
sick Jumping Jack. She told him about Ellen 
and Tom. She told him about the Jack-in-the- 
Box, what a jolly, comfortable fellow he was, and 
what a good friend she knew he would be. And 
almost at once the Jumping Jack cheered up. 
He forgot to cry. He forgot to be homesick. He 
asked all sorts of questions about Tom and Ellen 
and the Jack-in-the-Box. 

By the time Tom’s house was reached he was 
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laughing and joking and jumping about. He 
could scarcely wait to be carried down the 
chimney and be put into Tom’s Christmas 
stocking. 

Mrs. Popover went down with him to keep up 
his spirits to the end. When she came back she 
told her family that she had seen Tom in bed 
and that she thought he seemed like a nice little 
boy. She had talked with the Jack-in-the-Box, 
too, for a second and he had sent his love to 
them all. 

On went the sleigh, rushing through the air, 
snowflakes flying, sleigh bells tinkling. 

Never had the Popovers dreamed of such a 
ride. All the toys were smiling and excited, 
wondering each time the sleigh stopped whose . 
turn it would be to be carried down the chimney 
and left in the stocking of some little girl or boy. 

When they came round the corner to Ellen’s 
house Santa Claus said, ‘Wouldn’t you Pop- 
overs like to go down with me and have a peep 
at Ellen?’ 
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Of course they would. 

Once down the chimney they stole a glimpse 
of Ellen, fast asleep and smiling in her Christmas 
dreams. Mrs. Popover, lifted by Santa Claus, 
left a little kiss on Ellen’s cheek, softer than a 
snowflake and just about as cool. 

In the next room stood Ellen’s Christmas 
Tree. And what was Santa Claus setting up 
beneath it? 

A House! A Doll House! And very much like 
the Little Red Doll House except that it was 
painted a pretty shade of green! 

‘It is a Little Green Doll House,’ said Santa 
Claus with a smile, ‘and here is the furniture 
and here is the family, too.’ 

Santa Claus took the furniture from his pack 
and settled the Little Green Doll House in a 
trice. Then out came the family — a father, a 
mother, and two children, just like the Popovers 
except that they were all little china dolls. 

Mrs. Popover liked their looks and smiled at 
them in her most friendly manner. 


THEN OUT CAME THE FAMILY 
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“What is your name, please?’ she asked 
politely of the little china mother. 

‘Mrs. Buttonhook,’ answered the little lady 
with a bow, ‘and this is my husband, Mr. But- 
tonhook. My little girl is named Betsy, and the 
Baby is named Albert for his father, but we all 
call him Bertie for short. I hope you will be 
neighborly and come to call again.’ 

“Thank you,’ said Mrs. Popover, looking at 
Baby Buttonhook’s cap and planning to make 
one like it for Loo-Loo as soon as she reached 
home. ‘I am sorry we don’t live nearer, but I 
will come to call whenever I can.’ 
© Back into the sleigh went the Popovers and 
now Santa Claus drove them straight home. 
~ JT don’t think I shut the attic window,’ said 
Santa Claus, ‘and I wouldn’t want to chill 
Amelia’s house, especially on Christmas Eve. 
She has been a friend of mind for a great many 
years.’ 

Once home, the Popovers were too excited to 
go to bed. They sat up talking with Brownie 
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until the Christmas dawn, telling of their 
journey and what they did and saw. 

“That was a very fine House, the Little Green 
Doll House, my dear,’ said Mr. Popover for per- 
haps the tenth time. ‘Ellen cannot fail to like it. 
I thought it was painted a very rich shade of 
green, and I noticed several improvements that 
we need badly. It had electric lights and a flight | 
of stairs and a knocker on the front door, too.’ 

“That may be true,’ answered Mrs. Popover 
in her firmest manner. ‘All that you say may be 
true. No doubt we are plain and old-fashioned. 
But I am sure that I shall never like any other 
house so well as I like the Little Red Doll 
House.’ | 


THE END 
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LITTLE SALLY= WATERS 
By Ethel Calvert Phillips 


‘LITTLE SALLY WATERS’ Is the 
charming story of a little girl 
who went to the seashore for 
the summer. There she had a 
garden party, lost Tilly Maud, 
her doll, went in bathing by 
the lighthouse, made friends 
with Alice and Andy, and had 
numerous adventures with 
Tippy and Puff, the dog and 
cat, which are sure to delight 
the hearts of all young chil- 
dren. 


Ethel Calvert Phillips, the 
author of ‘Pretty Polly Per- 
kins,’ ‘Wee Ann,’ and ‘Little 
Friend Lydia,’ is particularly 
fitted to write stories for small 
children because of her long 
interest in kindergartens and 
education. ‘Little Sally Wa- 
ters’ is one of her happiest 
creations. 


Illustrated by Edith F. Butler 
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THE GIANT 
SORCERER 
By Wrti1AM WHITMAN, 3D 


The strange adventures of a boy 
and a mechanical sorcerer. A 
wonder story for children of to- 
day, by the author of ‘Navaho 
Tales.” Illustrated. 


DIANA’S 

ROSE BUSH 
By Exiza Orne WHITE 
Every girl of fivé to ten will like 
this delightful story of happy 
little Diana Carter, written by 
one of America’s most popular 
authors of children’s books. Il- 
lustrated. 


FRIENDS 
IN STRANGE 
GARMENTS 
By ANNA Mito Upsoun 


Vividly told stories of -child life 
in foreign lands, written and 
illustrated by a Red _ Cross 
worker. 


THE ANIMAL 
ALPHABET 
By Harrison Capy 


Brilliantly colored animals, de- 
lightfully drawn, and jolly verses 


combine to make this alphabet - 


book irresistible for the little 
ones. 
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For Younger Boys and Girls 


THE PIONEER 
TWINS 


By Lucy Fitcu PeErKins 


The story of Jim and Josie Miller 
and their adventurous journey 
across the plains to California is 
one of the best of all the famous 
Twin books. Illustrated. 


THE POPOVER 
FAMILY 

By Erne. CAaLvert 
PHILLIPS 


The adventures of a happy doll 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Popover, 
Velvetina, and Baby Loo-Loo, 
are told in just the way that 
little folks enjoy. Illustrated. 


THE HEPZIBAH 
HEN BOOK 
By OtwEnN BowEn 
Hepzibah Hen and _ her friends 
Gertie Grunter, Kathleen Cow, 
Doreas Donkey, and others will 


delight every young. reader. 
Lavishly wlustrated. 


A TRULY 
LITTLE GIRL 
By Nora ARCHIBALD 
SMITH 
The story of a little girl in Maine, 
her family, her friends, and her 


pets, by the author of ‘Children 
of the Lighthouse.’ Illustrated. 
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